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in a “NEW WORLD” 


T is good to stand aside from routine now and 
again and leave ‘the daily round, the trivial 
task" to take care of itself. 


A visit to South Africa provides a very complete 
change without the necessity for acquiring new modes 
of life or grappling with a foreign tongue. 


The scenic marvels of South Africa are legion. Each 
day brings the visitor new interests, novel and 
fascinating experiences. The Drakensberg Mountains, 
for example, spread before you most amazing 
mountain vistas and the Game Reserve provides 
a thrill of a very different kind. Here, in perfect 
safety, you may come literally within arm's length 
of the denizens of the jungle, living wild and free in 











he 


their natural state. Throughout your adventuring 
and journeying in this truly amazing land you will 
encounter the fascinating interest of the Native life 
and customs. Remote from towns and untouched 
by “ progress "’ many of these Native villages have 
changed but little with the passing of time. The 
customs, methods and manners are virtually the 
same as they were centuries ago. 


The immense Empire Exhibition at Johannesburg 
makes 1936 a gala year in South Africa, and on this 
account many additional and attractive tours at 
unusually low rates have been planned. Full par- 
ticulars may be obtained from The South African 
Railways, South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, 
London, W.C. 2. , 


visit SOUTH AFRICA 
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* This painting by 
C.W. Cope, R.A. (reading 
Jrom left to right), depicts 
Thomas Guy conferring 
with Dr. Mead the Phys- 
ician and Mr. Stear the 
Architect upon the plan 
Sor the building of Guy’s 
Hospital. 


£500,000 urgently needed! 


AT NOON 


That Guy’s Hospital is indeed 
*“A City of Healing ’’ may be 
gathered from the fact that 
at noon on any day the num- 
ber of people in the Hospital, 
both patients and staff, 
approximates to the total 
population of many of our 
smaller but well-known 
provincial towns including :— 
St. Ives, Cornwall - 6,687 
Totnes, Devon - 4,525 
Droitwich, Worcs 4,553 
Devizes, Wilts - 6,058 
Romsey, Hants - 5,779 
Bodmin, Cornwall 5,526 
Maldon, Essex - 6.559 








HOMAS GUY founded the great hospital which bears his name 
Over 200 years ago, and commenced a remarkable tradition of efficient 
philanthropy. Fortunately, Guy was not only a generous benefactor 
but a far-sighted man and the wonderful success of his Hospital, which 
has now grown into a great City of Healing, is largely due to the fact that 
it has always been conducted under the terms drawn up in his will. 
Thomas Guy and the great names of Medicine and Surgery associated with 
the Hospital fill an illustrious page in the medical histoxy of this country. 


Guy’s Hospital meets the ever-increasing calls made upon it 
only with the greatest difficulty. The Surgical Block, the 
Dispensary and the Children’s Ward have long been out of 
date, and the Nurses’ Home needs enlarging. Yet Guy's 
treasure chest is empty—all income, and much more, expended 
in the maintenance and extension of the Hospital in carrying 
on its increasing work for suffering humanity. Your donation 
would help the 11,000 in-patients, the 100,000 out-patients, 
the mothers, the babies, who are given health and happiness 
within the gates of the ‘‘City of Healing.” 


Please send your donation to THE LORD NUFFIELD, Treasurer, 
Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E.I. 


Guys 


A CITY OF HEALING... 
with an empty treasure chest 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE strategic situation in Spain is hard to discover 
with any accuracy from the reports which the rival 
forces are issuing. There are practically no foreign 
journalists now in the country, and messages despatched 
from just outside the frontiers represent no more than the 
fruits of an intelligent winnowing of rumour. But it 
seems clear that while the Government forces have made 
headway at one point and the insurgents at another, the 
balance of success in the past week has been with the 
latter. Whether Badajoz has actually fallen is uncertain 
at the time of writing, but there is no doubt that at various 
points in the south General Franco is making headway. 
Evidence that he has at his disposal a number of aero- 
planes of German and Italian origin is increasingly strong, 
and his transport of troops by air from Africa to Spain 
continues methodically. The employment of Moslem 
Moors to “ defend Christianity ” in Spain is an outrage 
in itself, but it is overshadowed by the brutalities which 
these savage warriors are eve rywhere committing. The 
next few days are likely to show decisive results at places 


like San Sebastian and Ma tlaga, still held by the Govern- 
ment, and Saragossa. and Oviedo, held by the rebels. 


Madrid seems tr: inquil, and in no immediate danger either 
from direct attack or from shortage of supplies. But on 
the whole the discipline of Franco’s forces promises to out- 
weigh the inexperienced ardour of the Government 
Supporters. 
* * * * 

Spain and Europe 

The diplomatic exchanges caused by the Spanish 
revolt have reached stalemate ; we may congratulate 
ourselves it is not worse, for at least the threat of inter- 
vention, which would mean war, has been averted. 
Great Britain, the U.S.S.R., Germany, and Italy have 
all responded to the French desire for a general declara- 


tion in favour of non-intervention; though Italy has 
qualified her reply by the impossible condition that 
““moral support’ be regarded as intervention. But 
in fact the dictators are playing for time, in the belief 
that a rebel victory is assured ; the value of their diplo- 
matic passivity at this stage is decreased by the suspicion 
that Italy at least has done and is doing much to make 
that victory possible. M. Blum is playing against time. 
So long as the Madrid Government is threatened, popular 
pressure upon him to intervene will increase; he can 
resist it only if he can secure an agreement which will 
effectually prevent any help being given to the rebels. 
If he does not sueceeed, and if the rebels make further 


gains, his own Government and European peace will 
be in danger. In these circumstances, and for our 


own security, it is our duty to give M. Blum every support ; 
it cannot be overemphasise d that a rebel victory would 
be a threat to that command of the entry to the Mediter- 
ranean which is one of the most vital of British interests. 


* * * * 


Drought and Recovery in the U.S.A. 

Press reports from the United States very naturally 
concentrate on the catastrophic effects of the drought, 
for its devastations are even worse than anticipated. 
The maize as well as the wheat crop has failed, and 
agricultural relief must be administered on a “ disaster 


basis.” Yet at the same time industrial recovery is 
such that “prosperity” is no longer round the corner, 


but has arrived in the United States. Figures of produe- 
tion for manufacturing have risen by 25 per cent. since 
last year, for residential building by 50 per cent., factory 
employment by 20 per cent., factory payrolls by 10 per 
cent. The demand for motor-cars in May exceeded even 
the record figures of 1929. The recovery is undoubted, 
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and indeed, in an election year, is not a political issue 
between the parties. The uncertain factors in the situa- 
tion are the drought and the soldiers’ bonus, of which 
$1,000,000,000 have already been converted into cash. 
Indeed, it seems that the main obstacle to still further 
recovery may be the financial uncertainty produced by 
the Government’s ‘spending policy,” on which the 
President of General Motors and the Washington 
Chamber of Commerce delivered attacks this -week. 
But so long as Mr. Roosevelt, with an election to face, has 
to combat both the effects of drought and agricultural 
unemployment, Government expenditure is not likely 


to be reduced. 
* * x a 


Agreement with Egypt 

The Anglo-Egyptian negotiations have proceeded un- 
impeded to a most satisfactory conclusion. Agreement 
having been reached first on the military clauses of the 
proposed treaty and then on the Sudan, there remained 
the complicated question of the capitulations. It is a 
manifest anomaly that Egypt should be fettered in her 
financial and judicial procedure where foreigners are 
concerned by restrictions which countries like Turkey 
and Persia shook off years ago; but the capitulations 
involve agreements in which no fewer than thirteen 
foreign Powers are concerned, and they could not be 
abonshed by any accord between Egypt and Great 
Britain. Nor could this country go so far as to approve 
the denunciation of the capitulations by unilateral 
action on Egypt’s part. The course taken, and the only 
course to take, was to promise Egypt our full moral 
and diplomatic support at a conference to be called to 
consider the abolition of the capitulations. The fact 
that one or two States refused their assent when the 
conference met would not frustrate Egypt’s desires, 
any more than the absence of Italy from the Montreux 
Conference prevented Turkey from getting what she 
wanted in the matter of the Dardanelles. The Anglo- 
Egyptian agreement is a welcome ray of light on the 
eastern horizon. 

* * ** * 


The Position in Abyssinia 

News from Italian sources in Abyssinia is scarce and 
rigidly controlled. As might be expected it is in complete 
contradiction to the stories which from time to time 
emanate from Gore, which is the main centre of Abyssinian 
resistance. Thus Ras Imeru, a gentle little man whom 
few people in peace time would have credited with being 
Abyssinia’s most determined die-hard, is alternately 
rumoured to have an army of 60,000 men ready to take 
the offensive when the rains stop, and to be devoid of 
all offensive intention or appreciable armed force. The 
most illuminating figures are those of the Italian soldiers 
missing during July. Their number is only 45, but 
that they should be totally unaccounted for implies a 
very unsettled and incoherent state of affairs and is 
more significant than the number of the 470 wounded 
who recently passed through Port Said. It seems 
beyond doubt that the Italians are having an extremely 
difficult and uncomfortable time, and that it is only 
the Emperor’s fatal offensive and subsequent collapse 
which has saved them from very serious embarrassment. 
Four rainy months without access to the railway and 
with sanctions in full vigour would have left them in 
a very different position from that which they enjoy 
today. As it is, much as one admires the tenacity of 
the Ethiopians, one can only contemplate with horror 
the prospect of the renewal of “ frightfulness ” with 
which Marshal Graziani recently threatened all those 
who still withhold submission, for the Marshal’s Libyan 
reputation makes it improbable that his performance 
will fall short of his promise. 


a 

France and Poland 

The visit of General Gamelin, head of the French 
General Staff, to Warsaw is an event of some importane, 
His principal contact there will be with General Ryar 
Smigly, the General Inspector of the armed forces : 
Poland, who is the spiritual successor of Marshal 
Pilsudski, a man of relatively liberal outlook. and 
Francophile rather than Germanophile in tendency 
Poland, of course, holds a key-position, and at the same 
time a position of obvious danger, in Eastern Eur 
The Danzig troubles have reminded her that French 
support against Germany may yet be of value, and 
French mediation may do something to mitigate Polish 
hostility to Russia. There is even talk of the Supply 
of Russian munitions to Poland, financed by Frane, 
Poland’s interests are likely in the long 
with France’s rather than Germany’s, 
obviously nothing to fear from Russian arms, though 
she may have from Russian ideas. Any inerease of 
cordiality in Franco-Polish relations would be inte. 
preted in Berlin as a new step towards Germany; 
encirclement. Actually such a move would make fo 
European stability, for whereas no State can be suspecte 
of contemplating aggression against Germany, the cop. 
stitution of a defence-front against Germany pending a 
general disarmament agreement cannot be considerej 
superfluous. 


run to accor 
and she has 


* w w X* 
Austria’s Recovery 

There is reason for regret as well as satisfaction in the 
ending of the League of Nations’ financial tutelage of 
Austria. Dr. Rost van Tonningen, the League’s financial 
representative at Vienna, has decided that, owing to 
Austria’s financial recovery, his services are no longer 
necessary ; revenues are satisfactory and _ increasing, 
unemployment falling, the public debf stable, an arrang. 
ment has been come to with the creditors of the Credit 
Anstalt. Thus Austria, which since 1922 has been in 
need of the League’s advice and assistance, is now once 
more in a position to manage her own affairs. It isa 
real satisfaction to know that a country bankrupted by 
the War and the first to collapse at the beginning of the 
depression, which has only barely been kept alive by 
repeated loans and credits, has now achieved recovery. 
It is less satisfactory to know that financial progres 
has so far had little effect upon standards of life; and 
that prosperity depends largely on her precarious reli 
tions with Italy and Germany. It is a pity, too, that 
prosperity should end the necessity for the League’s collabo f 
ration. Its financial services to Austria at any rate stand 
as a model for future international co-operation. 

* x * * 

The New German Ambassador 

The appointment of Herr von Ribbentrop as Germut 
Ambassador in London is in accordance with expects: 
tions, and, it may be added, with the general desire 
this country. The long delay in the choice of a success! 
to Herr von Hoesch is explained by the fact that th 
vacation by Herr von Ribbentrop of the post he alread 
holds as ‘ Ambassador-at-Large ” creates certain pl 7 
blems which have had to be dealt with before the Londo 
appointment could be made definite. That may quit) 
well be; the co-ordinations and contradictions existilf | 
between the various personages and organisations ¢ | 
cerned with German foreign policy, are beyond norm) 
comprehension. But the supreme position held by Het 
Hitler, the close personal relationship that has low 
existed between the new Ambassador and the Fiihre.— 
and the strong desire which both are known to enteral 
for a better Anglo-German understanding, all makt 4 
the nomination of Herr von Ribbentrop appropri 
and welcome. The decision whether the chief dif 
lomatic posts should be given to professional dipl 
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—— 
matists or to party men is Germany’s own affair. By 
French far the most successful British Ambassador in Berlin 
— since the War, Lord D’Abernon, was not a diplomatist 
Yue. Fy : 
ces of E by career x * * x 
larshal Social Credit in Alberta 
eri Mr. Aberhart, the Social Credit Premier of Alberta, 
dency, last week made his first issue of “ velocity dollars,” 
hag certificates with a nominal value of the dollar, and valid 
MrOpe, for one year, at the end of which they may be redeemed. 
reach The distinguishing character of “ velocity dollars ” is that 
= their holders must each week affix a two-cent stamp to the 
Peli certificates ; at the end of the year the Alberta Treasury 
supply willhave received 104 cents for each dollar ; since the value 
dep of each certificate to each holder diminishes by two cents 
a each week they might be expected to circulate with 
; a unrivalled rapidity. Unfortunately for Mr. Aberhart, 
hough in the majority of cases where they have been presented 
mea jn payment they have been refused: the unfortunate 
wie relief workers to whom the velocity dollars have been 
ste issued thus find themselves in possession of a liability 
ke he rather than an asset. Calgary has refused to accept the 
_ certificates as relief payments. In addition, the certifi- 
— ates are technically illegal, as the power to issue currency 
ding . is reserved to the Canadian Federal Government, which, 
dered however, has taken no action, as it considers that the 
failure of Mr. Aberhart’s experiment will discredit his 
theories and policy. On the other hand, he is also 
in the attacked by the Social Creditors of the true-blue Douglas 
school, who consider Mr. Aberhart to be more of a dictator 
“ee . than a monetary reformer. 
ancial 
* * * * 
Ing to 
longer Hope for Tyneside 
easing, The acquisition by the North Eastern Trading Estates 
rang J Company of a site for development in the Team Valley, 


Credit } near Gateshead, is tangible evidence that the Government 
een inf means to fulfil one of its most attractive election promises. 
v once} The company, set up by the Special Commissioner for 
It isaf the North-Eastern area and financed out of funds assigned 
ted by} to him for that purpose, will develop the site as a trading 
of the} estate which should attract new industries to Tyneside ; 
ive by a second estate is promised for South Wales. The 
‘overy, ) company has many advantages to offer—special credit 





rogres F facilities, new and modern factories, excellent road and 
; andf rail communications, a large labour reserve; but more 
s reas f than that may be necessary if the prevailing trend of 
0, that industry to the South is to be overcome. The Govern- 
ollabo-f ment has a special responsibility for the success of the 


stand f scheme and can do much to ensure it. It can relax 

_ the “red-tape” regulations which have hampered the 
Special Commissioners in their difficult work; it can 
give relief from the burden of rates which is so heavy 
‘ermal in areas where a third of the insured population is un- 
cpecte: employed that in itself it drives capital away; it can 
sire iif ensure that a proper share of rearmament orders go to 
ecessr | the depressed areas, For it must be remembered that, 
at thf even when all other disadvantages are overcome, capital 
read has a natural inclination to avoid areas noted for labour 
n po{ troubles and an intransigence born of legitimate dis- 





onda content, 

> quite * * * x 

xistilg The Unrest in Greece 

ed General Metaxas’ coup d’état in Greece last week was 
an E sudden but not unexpected. It was directly caused by 
Y . ; the calling of a general strike by the Communists, which 
s lou 





General Metaxas called “a threat of bloodshed.” ‘There 
Was no stable majority in the Greek Parliament, in which 
the 15 Communists held the balance between the Venizel- 
ists and the Populists, General Metaxas’ party. The 
possibility of a reconciliation between the Venizelists and 
Populists was removed owing to the Communists’ partly 
Suecessful efforts to join with the Left Wing Populists in 





ihre. 










a Popular Front. For such a Front there promised to be 
considerable support, among the peasants and the middle 
class. Thus General Metaxas, like all would-be dictators, 
struck in order to avoid a possible consolidation of the 
Left. His latest declaration adds nothing to his policy, 
though it shows that he will continue the restriction of 
Greece’s foreign trade which has caused considerable 
unrest. Another Parliamentary régime is extinguished. 
but the Greek Chamber, though technically in being, had 
in fact been suspended for some months. The country 
appears to be quiet and King George has left for a holiday, 
but a heavy censorship is evidently in force and more may 
be happening than we know. 


* * * He 


Olympic Achievements 

The athletic events in the Olympic Games were 
concluded on Sunday, and left no doubt of the supremacy 
of the United States, the rise of Germany and Japan 
as athletic as well as political Powers, and the eclipse 
of Great Britain. Only on the last day, Sunday, was 
our prestige a little restored by a magnificent victory 
in the 400 metres relay and a gallant effort to win 
the Marathon; otherwise, our only victory was in the 
50,000 metres walk. Lovelock’s superb race in the 
1,500 metres, in which he broke the world and Olympic 
records, was won for New Zealand and not for Britain. 
Undoubtedly the heroes of the Games were the United 
States’ wonderful negroes, of whom Jesse Owens won 
the 100 metres, 200 metres, and long jump ; the Germans, 
who do not regard negroes as proper competitors in 
any form of activity, consider themselves as the victors 
of the Games; the Nazi paper, Angriff, has made a 
typically impertinent and stupid attack on America’s 
“black tribes.” The real trouble is that the success 
of the Japanese and negroes throws doubt, even in 
German minds, on the supremacy of the white races. 
But the athletic events at least ended without an 
“Olympic” incident (apart from a little petulance 
by Peru); the number of foreign visitors is said to 
have been disappointing and the Games themselves 
excellently but over-elaborately organised. Now the 
“Olympische Pause” ends. The possibility of the 
resumption of Nazi activism is disturbing. 

* * x * 


The Wheat Shortage 

Last week, when flour rose to 38s. 6d. per sack, it was 
expected that bread, which rose on the same day from 
74d. to 8d. per quartern loaf, would go up another $d. 
this week. Actually flour has dropped back to 36s. ; 
but there is every reason to expect that it will rise 
again, and the price of bread with it. The drought in 
Canada and the United States has destroyed from one- 
half to two-thirds of the North American wheat crop. 
The United States will have no wheat for export and 
will probably take the whole of Canada’s reserve stocks. 
Thus the world surplus of wheat, reduced by the drought 
of 1934 from 600 million to 300 million bushels, will 
probably be wiped out altogether by the drought of 
1936; unless the Argentine and Australian crops are 
exceptionally good there may even be a world shortage 
in the spring. Such a position would have seemed 
incredible in any year since the bumper harvests of 1928- 
29; since then, in the New World the efforts of agri- 
culturists and governments have been devoted to finding 
ways and means, however destructive, of restricting the 
world’s ‘“over-production” of wheat. Nature has 
surpassed all their efforts, and though dear wheat means 
dear bread, there is some satisfaction in knowing that 
the equilibrium of supply and demand may now be 
restored. If so, the question is whether, and how, it 
‘an be maintained, 
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DO COLONIES PAY? 


ERMANY’S desires and Italy’s attainment, fol- 


lowing on Japan’s, have beyond question brought — 


the subject of colony-owning very much into the 
foreground of international debate. It is one of 
those many-sided topics where it is peculiarly difficult 
to keep the different questions and answers sorted 
out and separate from each other. Does it pay a 
modern Power to have oversea colonies? If it 
does, why should Great Britain, France, Holland, 
and Belgium have them, and Germany not? If it 
does not, why should the former Powers be so tena- 
cious of their possessions? Are colonics valuable 
(a) as providing homes for settlers ; (b) as sources of 
raw material and food; (c) as markets for exports ? 
If so, on what terms ought the pursuit of such advan- 
tages to be balanced against the rights of the native 
inhabitants ? Is respect for these rights a valid 
argument against transferring, say, the Tanganyika 
mandate from Britain to Germany ? And how far 
may strategic policies—the Monroe doctrine in 
tropical America, or Australia’s quasi-Monroe doctrine 
in the South Seas—be defended on other than selfish 
grounds as factors in world policy ? 

A good deal of valuable material throwing light on 
some of these questions has just been brought 
together and published by an American writer, Mr. 
Grover Clark, in two books of somewhat unequal 
merit.* Do colonies pay ? Taking the three heads 
(population settlement, raw materials, and export 
markets) under which colony-owning is most often 
recommended, Mr. Clark argues from his data that 
they do not. Why not, then, peacefully transfer 
some of these white elephants to the States (like 
Germany) which crave to own them? Because, 
says Mr. Clark in effect, colony-owning in that fashion 
is an obsolete idea. The original cighteenth-century 
policy for colonies was mercantilism. The best prac- 
tice of the nineteenth century improved on that by 
applying Free Trade. That of the twentieth has 
moved on still further to the mandate system, com- 
bining with the idea of commercial equality for all 
foreigners that of moral trusteeship for the natives : 
a trusteeship, moreover, not exercised at the whim 
of the suzerain Power, but subject to the control of 


the highest and most impartial international 
authority. The right solution of the colonial dispute 


is to convert all dependent colonies into mandated 
territories. 

For such a conclusion, however arrived at, there is 
much to be sajd. But can we arrive at it so simply ? 
Is the verdict that colonies do not pay supported by 
statistics ? Only under one head—population settle- 
ment. In the past half-century the net emigration 
from Europe has been about 19.3 millions (as against 
an increase of about 173 millions in Europe’s popula- 
tion during the same period); and of this only 
500,000 (2.6 per cent. of the emigrants and less than 
0.3 per cent. of the population increase) has gone to 
“ eolonies ” of the dependent sort under consideration. 
Some addition must, no doubt, be made for the effect 
of temporary settlement; there has, for example, been 
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* The Balance Sheets of Imperialism. 
University Press. 
in She Sun. 





London: Humphrey Milford. 


(Macmillan. 10s. 6d.) 


perpetual ebb and flow between France and Alger; 
Nevertheless, the broad point stands, that thas ec 
of the world which still are, or might be, ruled a 
dependent colonies are not settling-grounds for 
Europeans, 

Trade is a different story. Mr. Clark in his anxiety 
to prove that trade does not follow the flag is apt to 
reason very loosely. He stresses the fact that Canada 
does more trade with the United States than with 
Great Britain. But is not that almost ‘inevitable? 
If you want to see the trade value of the flag in 
Canada’s case, compare the value per head of the 
British exports bought by Canadians with that of 
those bought by the inhabitants of the United States, 
Again, an argument against control is based op 
the fact that Britain’s trade with her Dominions 
is increasing faster than her trade with the “ depen 
dent ” colonies. But we control the latter no mor 
than the former in the fiscal sense. We gave all our 
Crown colonies free trade in the nineteenth century: 
we let them have revenue tariffs with little or no 
reference to our own convenience ; and now we get 
no more preference from them, as a rule, than ye 
get from the Dominions. To realise how profitable 
colonies can be to a country which is prepared in 
fiscal matters to treat them with entire selfishness 
(and that is how the ‘“‘ Have-Not ” nations would 
propose to treat them), look at France. Mp, 
Clark in his _ statistical volume — shows | that 
in 1913 the proportion of France’s manufac. 
tured exports that went to her colonial empire was 
15.95 per cent., in 1929-33 it averaged 26 per cent, 
and in 1934 it was 37.24 per cent. When one remen- 
bers that save for a strip of North Africa virtually the 
whole of the French colonies are tropical, and save for 
a strip of Indo-China the whole are thinly populated, 
the fact that they nevertheless provided a market for 
37.24 per cent. of France’s manufactured exports is 
one that a colony-less Germany cannot be expected to 
overlook. 

A similar misunderstanding spoils Mr. Clark’ 
treatment of the raw materials question. He tel 
us, quite rightly, that in peace-time the world i 
full of raw materials only too anxious to fini 
purchasers, and in war-time the problem is n¢ 
colonial, but naval—it is that of getting the good 
across the sea. But he seems to have forgotten 
currency. Suppose Italy finds oil in Abyssinia: 
what will be her advantage ? Not that there wil 
be more oil on the market, for there is already fa 
more than can be sold. 
war-time; for if she were then in a naval positio 
to bring oil from Eritrea, she could equally bring 


it from Haifa, the Persian Gulf, or the Black See f 


No; the advantage will be that she can buy the 


oil with lire, and its relation to the value of thf 
lira will be more or less identical with that of hep 
This might have been unin: FF 
but since the War it hap 


home commodities. 
portant before the War ; 
become of the utmost consequence. 
colonies cannot ‘ 
water does not flow downhill. 


‘pay,” is rather like arguing thé 
The real case agaills 


Nor that she can get itin f 
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selfish colonisation is the ‘Same as against all forms 
of human selfishness. It is not that they cannot be 
guccessfully practised, but that they cannot be suc- 
cessfully practised by everyone all round, and 
consequently they create the conflicts which go to 
make life “ nasty, brutish, and short.” The motives 
jr transforming colonialism into a mandate system 
ire moral motives. The real obstacle to the trans- 
formation is that, while it could be easily applied to 


the British colonies and only a degree less easily to 
the Dutch and Belgian, it could not be applied to 
any others without depriving the colony-owners 
of practically everything that they have set their 
hearts on. Even so it may be possible to convince 
them that to accord equal treatment is more to 
their interest than to court the disasters in which 
the refusal of equal treatment may some day involve 
them. 


THE ROADS AND THE DOLE 


HE last unemployment figures showed the 
number of unemployed in Great Britain in a 
certain day in July to be 1,650,000—a deplorable 
total, though the lowest since 1930. The number of 
new motor-vehicles registered in June was 38,536, 
an increase of nearly 20 per cent. on the figure 
for June, 1935; the number of motor-vehicles, 
other than motor-cycles, now on British roads is 
well over two million. The relation between these 
vts of figures may not be immediately apparent, but 
in fact it is fundamental. So is the relation of both 
to another and more sinister set—that recording the 
yumber of accidents, fatal and otherwise, on the 
wads of this country week by week. For what is 
happening is that English roads are being proved 
mequal to the traffic at a moment when English 
workmen who might make roads are forming queues 
outside Employment Exchanges, and that men and 
women and children are being killed every day 
because the roads are having still to carry traffic 
that was becoming too much for them ten years ago. 
That is the twofold case for a much more active 
public works policy than the Government has em- 
barked on yet. It is needed to give employment 
tothe unemployed. It is needed to make road-transit 
practicable and safe. And though it will cost money, 
it wil save money. Unemployment benefit will 
cost less, and the revenue from car-licences and 
petrol-tax will be increased, for the better the facilities 
for the use of cars the more cars will be used. 

It is not enough, no doubt, to declare that the 
roads of Great Britain are inadequate. Nor can the 
statement be made without reservations. Some 
toads, notably in Scotland, where the population is 
sparse, though the seasonal touring population is 
large, are perfectly adequate, and long likely to 
remain so. But it is impossible to drive any distance 
on the main roads of England without realising how 
enormous is the scope for improvement if they are to 
serve reasonably the needs of today, to say nothing 
of the certain needs of five and ten years hence. In 
one respect the roads of Britain are a matter for just 
pride. Their surface is unsurpassed anywhere, though 
dressing to avoid skid-dangers can still be carried 
4 great deal further. But thousands of miles of road 
need widening, thousands of dangerous bends need 
to be straightened out, thousands of bridges need to be 
rebuilt, by-passes need still to be reconstructed 
round hundreds of towns, and every level-crossing 
except on the least frequented by-roads needs to be 
eliminated, and the road carried either under or over 
the rail. This is not merely a question of speed ; 
it is a question, at least equally, of safety. But 





mere speed, within reason, is not to be despised in 
itself. Time spent in transit could usually be better 
spent otherwise. To build a new bridge and save a 
five-mile detour is obviously to the general advantage. 
So it is to create road conditions which will enable 
motorists to cover a given distance comfortably and 
safely in four hours instead of five. The arguments 
for speeding-up on the roads are the same as the 
admitted arguments for speeding-up by rail. 

But that, of course, is subject to one overriding 
qualification. Speeding-up by rail is quite consistent 
with safety. Speeding-up by road under present 
conditions all too often is not. That being so, it is 
necessary either to stop the speeding-up or to change 
the conditions, and the latter alternative is on all 
grounds the more desirable. A stretch of the first 
hundred miles or so of a certain well-known main road 
leading out of London serves well as an example of 
what is right and what is wrong. It begins with a 
by-pass, marked out for a considerable distance with 
white lines dividing it into three streams of traffic. 
That in itself is highly dangerous, for the middle track 
is intended for overtaking, and vehicles moving in 
both directions feel free at any moment to draw out 
to overtake, which is how head-on collisions happen. 
No arterial road should provide for less than four lines 
of traffic, two in each direction, preferably in the form 
of two separated roadways. Further out of London, 
where the by-pass ends, the road is too narrow to 
carry three lines of traffic safely, with the result that 
overtaking is usually dangerous, and a slow-moving 
lorry may hold up a whole line of fast cars behind it. 
Still further afield, where the traffic gets thinner, the 
road, as it happens, gets wider, but a series of so- 
called ‘* hump-back ” bridges over canals either slow 
a car almost to a standstill or break its springs. It 
may be said that there is no reason why it should not 
slow to a standstill. But there is still less reason 
why canal bridges should differ in steepness and nar- 
rowness from river or railway bridges. Add an occa- 
sional level-crossing, with gates often closed for four 
or five minutes, and the inadequacy of one of the main 
arteries of our road-system is sufficiently apparent. 

Roads are not the only form of public works on 
which the Government might with profit embark. 
But they are the most obvious, and provide the 
best example of an unsatisfied need. Their improve- 
ment can no longer be represented as a concession 
to the requirements of a privileged class, for the 
advent of the cheap car and the motor-omnibus 
has made the motor-vehicle everyone’s vehicle. 
Nor does it mean ignoring the pedestrian or the 
cyclist, for the provision of footpaths and cycle 
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tracks should be an essential part of any road- 
improvement scheme. It is good news that the 
disastrous Kingston by-pass is to be rebuilt on, these 
lines. The decision of the Ministry of Transport to 
take over the principal roads of the country gradually 
is altogether sound, for through traffic is steadily 
increasing in relation to local traffic, and the burden 


a 


of maintenance and inirovement Ought to fp 
largely removed from lacal shoulders. But Mr. Hor 
Belisha and Mr. Chamberlain will be gravely negligent 
of their duty if they do not recognise the need for g 
rapid and radical reform of the whole road-system 
for the benefit at once of road-users and the - 
employed. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


M* paragraph of Jast week regarding the impending 

contest for a successor to Lord Hugh Cecil as Mem- 
ber for Oxford University could not then be made more 
explicit without breach of confidence. Now that it 
is known that the prospective candidate to whom I 
referred is Sir Arthur Salter, and that he is being sup- 
ported by an all-party committee including Mr, Cruttwell, 
Principal of Hertford, who was Conservative candidate 
at the last election, Professor Gilbert Murray, the last 
Liberal to stand, and Mr. G. D. H. Cole, the most con- 
spicuous figure in the Oxford Labour world, it only 
remains to congratulate Oxford on its breadth of mind 
in disregarding party distinctions and setting itself to 
secure the return of a man of wide knowledge, ripe 
experience and independent outlook, who combines 
in a peculiar degree the qualities requisite in the ideal 
university member. <A great deal less, indeed, would 
be heard of the disfranchisement of the universities 
if they could send men of the calibre of Sir Arthur 
Salter to the House of Commons. As Professor of 
Political Theory and Institutions, Sir Arthur has the 
advantage over Lord Hugh Cecil in being a resident. 
The part he has played in working out the constructive 
policy of the Five Years Group, both domestic and 
forcign, no doubt indicates the platform on which he 
will stand. If it were only a question of the resident 
vote, his election would seem assured, but “ the country 
parsons ” are always an uncertain quantity. 

* * ** * 

Governor Landon, the Republican candidate in the 
United States, is taking his candidature—or, as they 
say there, candidacy—seriously. His experience so far 
has lain exclusively in the domestic field, but he realises 
that something more than that is required of a potential 
President of the United States. So, I am told by a 
well-known American now in Europe, he has_ been 
picking the brains of the best authority he could find 
on Latin-American problems, and a friend who called 
on him lately found on his shelves a series of books on 
Neutrality. Asked what they were doing there the 
Republican candidate answered that he didn’t know 
much about the subject, and he’d got to. It seems 
the right spirit. 

* * * * 

An Amcrican preacher, I see, has been proposing the 
abolition of sermons, and accompanying the suggestion 
with a certain amount of no doubt merited denunciation 
of the sermon the average American church-goer gets. 
There is, of course, an obvious comment. What is 
wanted is not no sermons but better sermons. “I 
preached as never sure to preach again, And as a dying 
man to dying men;” how often is that type of sermon 
heard in churches of any denomination today? But 
in fact comment of this kind is too facile, and a good 
deal less than fair. Men who have as a matter of routine 
to produce two sermons every Sunday know all too 
well that “we cannot kindle when we will the fire that 
in the heart resides.” Public worship, moreover, was 
instituted for other ends than listening to sermons alone, 
and it might well be considered whether the order of 
worship in any church is all it might be. Can there, 


for example, be no place tor silence ? But great preaching 
has been the spear-point of the Churches’ crusade in 
every age, and it would be a profound misfortune {, 
encourage the idea that the sermon is either supertluoy 
or unimportant. 

* * * 

What the fate of the world would be if the “ artificial 
heart,”’ in whose invention Colonel Lindbergh has played 
a leading part, became the means of extending the averay 
span of human life to a hundred years is a subject 4 
which I should like to hear the considered views oj 
sociologists and economists. Everything, no doubt 
would depend on whether the added years were yeax 
of vigour or senility. The lot of Tithonus does not appeal 
to most of us. But it is well to remember that the 
average age of men and women in most civilised countries 
is still increasing. That means that youth with jts 
originality and initiative tends to be increasingly sub. 
merged by middle age and old age with their conser. 
vatism and settled ways. So, at any rate, it would 
seem in theory. To prove that that is in fact what js 
happening is not so easy. There are not many lessons 
based on age-averages to be drawn from developments 
in Germany and Italy and Russia, though in all those 
countries, particularly the two former, it is to youth 
that the appeal of the. dictator is made with the greatest 
effect. And in those countries, it is worth observing, 
the campaign for larger families will for some years 
increase the proportion of the “ under thirties” to 
the whole population. 

* a8 * * 

My paragraph of a week or two ago on the shortage 
of shorthand clerks has brought me a letter which evokes 
some sympathy. The writer mentions a_ statement 
he has seen in print to the effect that in the presett 
circumstances wages of £4 to £5 a week for stenographer 
are quite usual, and continues : 


“TI myself am a public school boy of nearly 30 and with 8 yeas 
business experience of stenography, secretarial, clerical and adminis 
trative duties. I am supposed to be a first-rate stenographer 
(though a mero male). I have in my spare time gained a B.S. 
(Economics) Degree at London. I have also been Match ani 
Team Secretary of my old boys’ rugger club. I am vain enough to 
think that this record shows that I possess ability, energy an 
personality that fit me for responsibility. Yet I am in a dead-end 
job with remote prospects of making a move. Perhaps you can pit 
me in touch with the employers who pay such princely salaries and 
who cannot nevertheless find suitable employees.” 

Why the feminine secretary so completely holds the 
field is an interesting question. 


* * * * 


The reference to the Emperor of Abyssinia in this 
column last week has brought from various sources the 
information that the Emperor is, or was, (a) at Worthing, 
(b) at Bath—not necessarily simultaneously, He has also, 
now I come to think of it, been in Scotland. 

* * * * 


A Word in Season 


“Civil war is terrible enough, but when Generl 7 
Franco imports native troops in order to wage it he 
commits the unpardonable sin against his own county: 7 


men.’”—Sir DaNniEL HALL in The Times. 
JANUS. 
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WHAT SHOULD WE FIGHT FOR ?—IV 


By SIR ARNOLD WILSON. M.P. 


[The fiftk and last of the articles in this series is by Sir Norman Angell, and will appear next week.] 


AM not pacifist either by temperament or on religious 

or conscientious grounds. I do not, however, regard 
refusal in any circumstances to take arms as necessarily 
involving cowardice. It might entail personal risk—if 
these shores were threatened ; it is more likely to involve 
a breach of trust. As tenants for life for some parts of 
the earth’s surface we inhabit, and as trustees and 
protectors of the denizens of other parts, e.g., the Crown 
Colonies, our first duty to the younger generation, and 
to those who come after, is to hand down unimpaired 
what we ourselves have received. It is equally our 
duty, as also our interest, to maintain, as against third 
parties, our trusteeship for the Colonies and, so far as 
we still retain it, for India and the Dominions, until the 
day, be it near or far off, when they can stand alone 
and insist on doing so. 

[hold, therefore, that we should fight to prevent foreign 
powers from trespassing upon our own home lands 
and upon the means of livelihood of those who live there 
_je., seaborne trade-—and from usurping the sovereignty 
of our own colonies, unless indeed the inhabitants first 
demand and freely accept a transfer of sovereignty, 
as has sometimes happened in the past, in circumstances 
not likely to harm our ultimate interests. We had no 
right, for example, to hand over Jubaland to Italy in 
1925. It was not a Crown Colony but a Protectorate, 
the inhabitants having petitioned us in 1887 to pick 
up the reins of government which had been dropped 
by the Khedive of Egypt, as agent of the Sultan of 
Turkey. Our sovereignty was limited and did not confer 
the right to transfer the inhabitants without their consent 
to an alien rule. They bitterly resented our action. 
The offer of a strip of Somaliland Protectorate to Ethiopia 
was likewise immoral in principle and contrary to accepted 
internationallaw. Somalis are treated in England as aliens. 

It is also our duty to fight to prevent a foreign power 
from usurping the sovereignty of any part of any Dominion 
and to protect essential territorial links in our com- 
munications by sea and air without which our urban 
masses would perish of hunger in the event of war. 

We must fight to protect India: we are now spending 
several millions to rebuild Quetta, India’s outpost 
against Russia, which shows how much confidence we 
place in her good intentions, whatever M. Litvinoff 
and others may say. Mr. Eden told Germany. two years 
that her 


ago, fear of Russia was a_ geographical 
anachronism: we cannot and do not take that view 


when our own possessions are involved. 

We should fight to safeguard our own coasts. This 
means today that we must be prepared to fight to prevent 
a foreign power from establishing itself on Irish soil 
and that we must guarantee the Western frontier of 
Germany against violation from either side, i.e., from 
either direction. This does not involve an alliance, but 
merely a unilateral declaration on our part, a sort of 
Monroe doctrine for Western Europe. 
| Does this exhaust the list of causes for which we should 
light? Perhaps not. The independence of the Seandi- 
havian States should be dear to us, for we have more in 
common with them than the Low Countries. And were 
the U.S.A, to be menaced—though it is scarcely conceiv- 
able- from Asia, we should stand squarely with them. 

Western Kurope, which includes Germany, Poland and 
Italy, France and Spain, the Low Countries and the 
Scandinavian States, may one day be threatened with 
submersion hy Soviet Russia, whose annual net increase 
of population is equal to that of the whole of Western 


Europe, including Britain. Were this to occur it would 
be the end of a civilisation which, whatever its defects, 
is greater by whatever test we apply than any which 
preceded it. For this’ civilisation we should in certain 
circumstances be prepared to fight. 

For the League of Nations I would not ask any man 
to fight. Its universality is fatal to complete loyalty. 
Our military frontier cannot be, as Lord Cecil would have 
it, the world. We ought not to ask young men to die for 
nations of which they have never heard, to avenge acts of 
aggression which do not directly affect this country. We 
‘-annot support against all comers the territorial integrity 
of bad neighbours, or of savage States. 

War has been the instrument of progress in the past 
and may be so again. Every existing State in both the 
Americas was the outcome of a war of aggression led by 
various kinds of pilgrim fathers. Every one of our 
Dominions was born by acts of aggression against the 
inhabitants. We may regret the fact, but to ignore it is 
to lay ourselves open to charges of cant and hypocrisy— 
besetting sins of the English-speaking races. Decisions 
between nations as to right and wrong are essentially 
political, not judicial, and cannot be reached by assemblies 
of delegates selected at hazard. Life is precious; few 
men will offer it except in the service of a cause in which 
they really believe—a moral issue must be involved as 
well as a direct national interest. 

Speeches in Paris proclaiming our readiness to come to 
the defence of France will not bring a single man to the 
Colours. ‘“* That horse will not run,” as every recruiter 
knows. The average citizen would prefer an alliance 
with Germany. 

Nor would I ask men to fight to uphold a system of 
Government which the great majority of men in a given 
country have ceased to respect or cannot accept. The 
basis of government must be consent, at least passive, of 
the mass of men and, more actively, of their leaders. 
States cannot dispense with force, but cannot long depend 
wholly upon it. This may ere long be the crux in 
Palestine. I would not ask Englishmen to fight Arabs for 
an indefinite period in order, in Dr. Weizmann’s words, 
to make Palestine as Jewish as England is English. Once 
a soldier has enlisted he has, of course, no right to consider 
the merits of a policy approved by the Parliament and 
enforced in the King’s name, but Parliament must con- 
sider and reconsider its decisions in the light of events. 

I have hitherto interpreted the word “ fight” in the 
strict sense of armed hostilities of one nation against 


another. But there are other and greater fields to 
conquer. The modern State—whether U.K., U.S.A., or 


U.S.S.R.—is designed to make war: to abolish this 
function without substituting another is to deprive 
society of its cement: and to replace foreign by civil 
war, external strife by intestine feuds. 

We must fight—and it is the greatest of battles, which 
will not end with our lives, to regenerate ourselves and 
our national life. Then, and only then, can we really 
help others. Was Parliament ever less truly representa- 
tive of the man in the street ? He is tired of platitudes 
about freedom from the lips of men who are strangers 
to the daily tyrannies of working-class life; Town 
Councillors who, themselves using gas cookers, force 
tenants to instal electric cookers ; Education Committees 
who force parents against their wills and judgement to 
keep children at schools to which they would never send 
their own; philanthropists who send two or three 
thousand boys every year to reformatories, at the expense 
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of their parents, for two or three years, for minor offences ; 
housing enthusiasts who send families in exile to desolate 
suburbs in which rent and transport swallow up money 
which should be spent on food and the small pleasures of 
life—these and many other good persons, unless kept 
under control, are undermining society and must be 
fought. In 1904, 1,300 persons were convicted of betting 
and gaming ; in 1934, 13,000. In 190-4, 8,000 were fined 
for Sunday Trading ; in 1934, 30,000: in 1904 there were 
200 prosecutions under the Shops Acts; in 1934, 2,500, 
mostly petty and unreasonable. We allow such laws to 
remain on the books, taking up the time and energy of 
the police, while road accidents kill 7,000 and maim 


WHITHER 


From A SPECIAL 


OST Austrians seem to think that the Austro- 
German agreement has cast the die, in the sense 
that Austria now takes her place beside Germany, for 
better or for worse. The agreement did not look like that 
on paper. Chancellor von Schuschnigg seemed to have 
surrendered not one inch of the position whose defence had 
devolved on him after the murder of Chancellor Dollfuss. 
He could not refuse such terms. Nevertheless, mature 
examination reveals some ambiguous clauses in the 
agreement, and in any case the test of such an agreement 
is the way it works. Most Austrians think it is working 
in such a way as to commit Austria to Germany, and 
they do not think the Austrian Government would be 
able to make a right-about-turn if ever it should want to 
—or if ever Italy should want it to. 

Thus the Nazis proper—those who want the Anschluss, 
the whole Anschluss and nothing but the Anschluss— 
have recovered from their initial depression. They 
remain bitter, of course, until the sweets of office are 
actually in their grasp, but have been persuaded by their 
privy councillors that the agreement docs not mean the 
final relinquishment of these; rather, that it brings 
them closer. The pan-German Conservative group— 
people corresponding broadly to the Papen-Hugenberg 
Nationalist coterie in Germany who thought to ride the 
National Socialist tiger in the early days—are well 
pleased with the agreement, hoping that it will leave 
them in control in Austria while yielding that harmony 
with German policy which they desire, as the exponents 
of the idea of a Greater Germany. 

The Jews, who were depressed by the dropping of 
Prince Starhemberg in May, are more depressed now, 
and claim they were right in then maintaining that his 
relegation was not a mere matter of ending the Dual 
Dictatorship in the interests of Governmental efficiency, 
but was the first sign of reconciliation with Germany. 

The monarchists are depressed, for in a pro-German 
policy they see the end of their hopes of putting 
the Archduke Otto on the Habsburg throne. Did not 
the destitute pre-War Hitler, walking the Vienna streets, 
conceive a violent hatred of this dynasty, in which he 
saw the cause of Austria’s decline and an ineradicable 
conviction that Austria and the Reich must unite ? 

Catholic opinion is divided. Those who are more 
Catholic than pan-German contemplate the trials of monks 
and nuns in Germany and think with a shudder of Austria’s 
innumerable monasteries and nunneries, while those who 
are more pan-German than Catholic rejoice, and hope 
that National Socialism will follow the example of 
Fascism and make peace with the Church. 

The Socialists, who have always believed that the 
present Catholic-Fascist régime would, if forced to a 
choice, rather submit to National Socialism than make 
peace with the working-class movement, which in par- 
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170,000 persons a year—the vast majority wage-eam 
with no financial reserves, for road accidents are hi mi 
selective in their incidence. In comparatively few na 
is compensation paid, and it is not and never “< 
adequate. Those who tolerate these things are enemi 
alike of freedom and security. ° 
Parliament, the pulpit, the Press and the City are 
steadily losing touch with the masses, who do not Wish 
to be exploited either by Government departments or 
by commercial monopolies. The fight for ordered libert 
at home is less dramatic than preparations for military 
defence ; it demands ceaseless vigilance, but it is of all 
battles the most worthy of the rising gencration, 
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Vienna, August 
liamentary days regularly polled nearly half the votes of 
the people, contemplate developments with the feelings 
of a man who knows that heads mean a loss for him and 
tails a win for the other side. 

Thus those people whose interests rallied them to Sup. 
port the Government in resisting National Socialism— 
Catholics who fear for the supremacy of the Chureh in 
Austria, Fascist Heimwehrmen who have been the 
instruments of the dictatorship in its anti-Nazi struggle, 
monarchists and Jews—are filled with misgiving. They 
feel that the meaning has gone out of the struggle for 
‘“‘ Austrian independence ” since Austria undertook to 
follow a pro-German policy, released National Socialist 
leaders, admitted National Socialist newspapers, per. 
mitted the vociferous Nazi demonstration when the 
Olympic Torch passed through Vienna on its way to 
Berlin, and began trade negotiations which they fear will 
put Austria in the same position of economic dependence 
on Germany as Jugoslavia, Greece and Bulgaria. They 
do not understand why the Austrian Government 
accepted the clause in the agreement in which Herr 
Hitler conditioned his recognition of Austrian sovereignty 
by a reference to his declaration of May 21st, 1935—when 
he denied the Austrian Government’s right to speak for 
Austria and implicitly demanded a_ plebiscite, claims 
which Chancellor von Schuschnigg roundly and repeatedly 
repudiated. They fear—as the numerous Austrian fol- 
lowers of Herr Hitler hope—that a development has been 
started which can only lead ultimately to the effective 
Gleichschaltung (co-ordination with Hitlerist policy) of 
Austria, whether the formal Anschluss comes or not, and 
the fact that a few Nazi leaders have already returned to 
concentration camps does not reassure them. They do 
not expect the prisoners to stay there long. 

As far as the home affairs of Austria are concerned 
Gleichschaltung, if it is to come, is likely to be a very long 
process. Germany will presumably want to retain Italian 
friendship—of which the agreement with Austria was 
apparently the price—for some time to come, and 
“Austrian independence,” as far as it is a question of 
who is going to rule the domestic Austrian recast, may 
well be secure for some time to come. That is to say, 
the Catholic Church and party will have the last word 
to say in Austrian affairs, anti-Semitism will not take an 
active form, National Socialism will be kept under contrd, 
and the régime will continue to be a dictatorship which 
in comparison with those in Germany, Italy or Russia 8 
benevolent and is only autocratic in comparison with 
democratic countries. 

But in foreign affairs—the decisive field—the under- 
taking to follow a pro-German policy seems to bear out 
the fears of the Government’s supporters. Criticism of 
German policy has ceased, and the inspired comments 
of the Press on foreign developments now follow @ line 
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ghich no Nazi could object. Remilitarisation is 
“ ing apace—as in all countries, it is true; but 
{ustrians agree that the Austrian army could never 





: t : 

NeMies i eivabl fight against Germany, and detached 
penn harbour great doubts whether it could con- 
0 


: cably remain neutral in a war. What, then, remains 
wish ri justrian independence” for the outer world ? 
4th a would Austro-German collaboration in this form 
ie ae the condition of Herr Hitler’s book, which makes 
litany i so-German union the essential prerequisite of the 
of al wo of German territorial expansion in Europe ? 

coming months will show whether this view is as 
onect as most Austrians think; or whether there is, 
after all, and in spite of all jibes and derision, an 
«{ystrian idea,” as there seemed to be on the day 
Holifuss was murdered and the population remained coldly 
Sust ,of from the Nazi insurgents,—and as there did not 
gem to be on the day when the Catholic-Fascist coalition 





cing jstroyed the Socialists by force of arms. 
m and Whatever the future, the agreement seems to have 
bought one immense gain for the present. It has 
D Sup. iiposed of the danger of a new attempt to overrun 
ism. (Austria by violence. With powder-heaps lying about 
rch in (glover Europe, and sparks flying in all directions, the 
1 the fj lonishment of this particular peril gives Austria and 
uggle, fm Lurope real cause to be thankful. 


They Whether Austria will now bind herself more and more 


monarchies and the reduction of Austria to a tiny remnant 
of the old Empire both gives the opportunity for, and 
leaves no other choice than, her union with the Reich. 

Germany has shown that far from being crushed she 
has even gained strength from the last War; she is 
not finished, but like all international heavyweights 
defeated on points—or on a foul, according to Hitlerist 
theory—she wants to come back. And Austrians of this 
mind want to be at her side. Alone, they think that 
Austria is insignificant; with Germany, she could 
perhaps reverse the tale of decline which the last hundred 
years of Austrian history have written. 

There was once a great body of opinion in Austria, 
as in all the small countries along the Danube, which 
after the War detested the idea of tyranny and new 
wars. People of this mind in most of these smal 
countries have been thrust out of power by resolute 
armed men of militarist ideas. They looked hopefully 
to the western democracies for at least moral succour, 
and found none. In England they see a growing body 
of influential opinion which applauds every act of the 
martial dictatorships, which is apparently burning to 
write off the Great War as a bad debt, and complains 
that the small countries do not hasten to refund to their 
former oppressors the last of its gains—the liberation 
of large areas of Europe from alien domination. Never- 
theless, men of this mind still look to Paris and London 


le for fg cosely to Germany is for her rulers to decide. Many — as the homes of right and reason, hoping against hope 

ok to f_oiher people wish it, believing that the two branches that the cause of freedom will yet be upheld there. 

cialis, (gol the German family were separated for so long only But they are a small and dwindling body. Their sons 
per fm by dynastic feuds and that the disappearance of the are growing to manhood in the belief that might is right. 
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rd THE VICISSITUDES OF A LEGACY 

They By SIR JOHN HARRIS 

ment ais : ‘ : . 

Herr HE West Indian Islands are commemorating this more may soon be heard, for few of them now contribute 

ignty A Year one of those strange romances associated a penny piece to anything associated with the relief of 
when [th British colonial development of which there are slaves in North Africa or anywhere else. 

tk for at least a round dozen if only one cares to look for them. It was unfortunate for the six young ladies, but 

Jaims Ue now long forgotten name of Lady Mico recalls fortunate for the slaves, that not one of Lady Mico’s 

tedly the story of how 250 years ago an obdurate nephew six nieces found pleasure in the eyes of the ungallant 
n fole uichivalrously refused a choice of any one of six ladies, Samuel. Nor could he be persuaded to change his 


been 2! of whom were doubtless attractive personalities, 
and thereby lost a bequest of £2,000. How the reversion 


ective - , 
but never did, how 


v) of was to “redeem poore slaves 
£1,000 of it was vested in a London Bridge Wharf and 


< beame in due course £120,000, how a hundred years 
°y do 40 Fowell Buxton and Dr. Lushington secured an 

onder of the Court that the moneys should be used for 
wail educating the freed slaves, is being told today in many 
long a church and school in the West Indies as the centenary 
talian [the founding of the Mico College in Jamaica is 
ee being celebrated. 


and @ lhe story opens with the death of Lady Mico in 1670. 
on of Her husband, Sir Samuel Mico, was, according to Pepys, 
may @* Worthy Alderman of the City of London, and _pre- 
, say, ececeased her by four years. Lady Mico, searching for 
word beneficiaries of her will, chose Samuel Mico, a nephew 
kean J her husband, and left him two thousand pounds 
ntrol, jee" condition that he married one of her six nieces. If 
which fe declined, then half the bequest was to be set aside 
sia is JP" the redemption of “ poore slaves.” 
with There was nothing surprising in this. In the early 
sventeenth century, when pirates swarmed along the 
nder- BF%Sts of the Mediterranean and numberless captives 
rout Be taken as slaves and detained as such in Algiers 
m of fd Barbary, their unhappy condition excited a very 
nents BP'teral sympathy in England, and it became the custom 
2 line t that time for benevolent persons to make bequests 
aid of their release—and to assist the slaves thus 
t ftee, There are several of these trusts about which 


mind even by the promise of Lady Mico’s best pearl 
necklace and an unbequeathed portion of her plate. 
By keeping his freedom he gave the slaves theirs, 
for the thousand pounds was set aside for their 
redemption in accordance with the terms of the will. 
But the money was never applied to this purpose. 
Instead, about the year 1680, by the direction of the Court 
of Chancery ‘“‘a freehold wharf and premises in Castle 
Baynard, above London Bridge,” were purchased and 
conveyed to Lady Mico’s executors. But the revenue 
accruing from rents and dues accumulated, and nobody 
knew what to do with it; the original thousand pounds 
steadily increased—partly by the realisation of a material 
profit on the investment in the London property—to 
upwards of £120,000. 

When in 1834 the Emancipation Act came into force, 
Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, in conjunction with Dr. 
Stephen Lushington, a director of the East India 
Company, and an ardent supporter of abolition, applied 
for leave to utilise the Mico money for the analogous 
charitable purpose of ‘ emancipating the minds ” of the 
ignorant 700,000 newly enfranchised slaves of the West 
Indies. A detailed scheme was prepared by them and 
was confirmed by the Master of the Rolls in the fol- 
lowing year. 

In August, 1835, the first meeting of the new trustees 
of the Mico Charity was held in Dr. Lushington’s house 
in London, when rules and regulations for the govern- 
ment of the Lady Mico schools were drawn up. There 
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were three main principles for the’ running of the 
schools—first, that all schools should be open to children 
of parents of all denominations; secondly, that the 
grand object of the charity should be the promotion 
of edueation in general, but especially of religious 
teaching on the basis of Holy Scripture ; and the third 
that no catechism or books of peculiar religious tenets 
should be taught in the schools, but that every child 
should be at liberty to attend regularly the place of 
worship to which his parents belonged. These prin- 
ciples are maintained to this day. 

In the year 1836 the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
asked for the co-operation of the trustees in extending 
the means of education throughout the West Indies, at 
that time almost entirely without instruction, and in 
establishing normal colleges for the training of native 
teachers, and an agreement was come to under which 
the trustees also received an annual sum from the par- 
Jiamentary grant for this purpose. In pursuance of 
this agreement schools were established in Trinidad, 
St. Lucia, Dominica, Barbadoes, Tobago, Grenada and 
St. Vincent, and colleges for the training of native 
teachers in Jamaica, Trinidad, Demerara and Antigua. 
But in 1847 the parliamentary grant was withdrawn 
znd the operations of the charity were confined to the 


[Se 
three islands of Jamaica, Antigua and St. Lueia 
1890 the schools in St. Lucia were handed over to h 
local government, those in Antigua were closed and 4 
energies of the trustees were concentrated entire} 
training college, the Mieco College, in Jamaica, a 
the hundred years which have elapsed, some thousan 
of West Indian negroes have gone forth from the Coll 
to educate their fellows. ® 

From the day Parliament set free the slaves Buxt 
and his colleagues urged that the training of oa. 
teachers was one of the most important and 
obligations of emancipation. Experience has showy the 
soundness of this view, with the result that the train; 
of teachers is now the sole object to which the funds of 
the Mico Charity are devoted. Thus it comes abort 
that Lady Mico’s original £1,000 now supplies yq, 
trained men-teachers to all the elementary schools af 
Jamaica and other West Indian Islands. 

The part played a hundred years ago by Fowell Buxtcy 
and Dr. Lushington is in no danger of being forgotte; 
for today the control of this beneficent work is in thy 
hands of a board of trustees, whose Chairman is \h. 
Alfred Buxton, whilst another trustee, General Stephen 
Lushington, is now in the West Indies taking part iy 
the Centenary celebrations. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND MORALE 


By ROGER B. LLOYD 


ARGE-SCALE unemployment has been so constant 
a phenomenon for several years past that it has 
now gathered to itself a technical language of its own, 
of which most of those who write or speak about it make 
ample use. This technical language is largely com- 
pounded of gloomy words and phrases like “on the 
scrap-heap,” ‘‘ moral degradation,” “ physical deteriora- 
tion,” “‘ hopeless and aimless existence,” and the like. 
Those who habitually use such phrases to describe the 
state of mind of unemployed people do so to express 
their real pity, and to whip their own, their readers’, and 
their hearers’ feelings up to the point where they boil 
over into resolute action. But technical phrases of the 
kind always claim too much. These are in fact libellous— 
a libel on a quite admirable body of men and women, 
who, for the most part daily show the excellent stuff of 
which they are made by keeping at bay precisely the 
grievous temptations to hopelessness and moral decay 
which their state lays upon them. If the author of a 
new Ecclesiasticus were to compile a new forty-fourth 
chapter, containing a list of the worshipful people of 
today, he would have to coin a phrase to praise the 
army of the English unemployed. If economic cir- 
cumstances have thrust them into a class apart from 
other workers, at least it is not true that the special 
temptations of unemployment have succeeded in drawing 
a moral line between them and their fellows who are 
still working. That is no slight achievement. 
Immediately one comes to examine dispassionately 
some of these gloomy phrases, one sees that this must 
necessarily be true. The condition of sanity is that one 
comes to terms with one’s environment. That is as 
true of the more or less permanently unemployed as it 
is of the permanently bedridden, or of those who are 
very slowly dying of an incurable cancer. When a man 
has been unemployed for three or four years, he cannot 
help getting used to it, and the pangs become pro- 
eressively less. This is not an argument for ceasing 
to conjure up a creative pity. As much can be said of 
lifelong slum-dwellers. Perhaps it would be better if 
the psychological consequences of custom and wont 
operated less surely. But they do operate with unem- 
ployment as with everything else, and, after all, if time 


29 66 


did not help to lay this sorrow, like every other, to res, 
well over half the army of unemployed would by this 
time cither have committed suicide, or be insane. Som, 
of course, have suffered precisely this fate. 

Of all those who are unemployed, the class on whom 
the gloomy phrases are most exactly bestowed is the 
class called the Juvenile Unemployed. In any centr 
where unemployment is rife by far the most pathetic 
figures are the boys and girls in their last week at schoo, 
who see some of their friends slip into an industrial niehe, 
but nobody seems to have room for them. Some vil 
be absorbed by local industries in the next few months, 
But boys and girls who have not found a job within six 
months of leaving school really have but little hope. 
They are not like their parents, masters of their om 
fate. They cannot say, ‘* Very well, as there’s nothing 
doing here, we will move south and get a job ther.’ 
When .they are eighteen they may talk like that, bit 
not at fourteen. It is these children that constitute 
the most urgent of all. economie problems, for, incor 
testably, they have not the moral stamina of thet 
elders—how should they have ?—and_ therefore ther 
stand in the gravest danger of moral deterioration. Te 

































present epidemic of juvenile crime, the positive plage f 


of petty thefts from shops, and the extraordinary 
number of boys and girls in their teens who are infectel 
to their hurt by the disease of football-pool betting, a 
all alike the primary consequences of juvenile unen 
ployment. What the secondary consequences are golf 
to be we must wait a little to see. But one is already 


conditions and hours of labour in the distressed areas. 

The average man who has been unemployed for three 
years or more has by now invented a technique for dealing 
with the situation. At one time he was to be se 


gloomily propping up the street corner. But today he's 


rarely found there. Very likely he will be gratifying hs 
instincts for craftsmanship in the occupational centr, 
which most towns now possess, or he will be keeping # 
bay the signs of physical deterioration by joining in the 


games or physical drill which the occupational cent 


run. Or he may be found rambling for long distam 
into the country. If he belongs to a church or a club} 
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a good deal of his time in helping to transact 
and in keeping: some of its multitudinous 
ng round. The odd thing is that he so very 
rarely finds his outlet by throwing ‘himself into the fight 
for better social conditions. One would have thought 
that an unemployed community would be rich in 

tators, but it is not so. Communism finds far more 
recruits in Bloomsbury than in Lancashire. 

His moral health is kept up largely on hope. Yet, even 
ina Lancashire cotton town his hope is not unreasonable. 
py now he has seen several hundreds: of people in his own 
condition find good work, under good conditions and at 

wages, in the south of England; and he knows that 
yherever there is an artificial silk mill there will sooner 
or later be a fresh demand for weavers, and that then he 
and his like will be welcomed with open arms. Some way 
isalways found to overcome the removal expenses. Thus, 
in Lancashire at any rate, the actual facts of the situation 
are enough to save him from the finally disastrous belief 
that he is permanently on the scrap-heap. That could 
only be when there was no longer a demand anywhere for 
expert weavers. Besides this, he can see every day with 
his own eyes those who are spiritually and physically in a 
worse plight than himself. There is no doubt who are 
the unhappiest people of all in such a town. They are 
those who are unfortunate enough to work in such mills 
as are financed out of workpeople’s savings, and yet 
belonging not to the workpeople but to an ordinary 
limited company. They never know from day to day 
whether a new call will not suddenly be made for another 
five, twenty, or fifty pounds to be put down, or stopped 


will spend 
its affairs, 
wheels turni 


out of wages. And when the call does come they are 
faced with the choice of submitting to a gross extortion, 
or of losing their job under any guise but that of actual 
dismissal. Only those to whom such people come for 
advice know the real tragedy of their state, and the people 
in Lancashire who suffer from sleeplessness and the conse- 
quent nervous diseases are found far more plentifully 
among those who work in such mills than among the 
unemployed themselves. 

Long-term unemployment is sufficiently an evil thing 
to deserve most of the more temperate things which have 
been said about it. It is a form of existence for which 
there is nothing whatever to be said in praise or excuse. 
But it is not the ultimate disaster. From becoming that 
it has been saved by the bravery, steadiness, and spirit 
of the unemployed themselves ; and, in a lesser degree, 
by those who have helped them to provide occupational 
centres and the like. Short-term unemployment may 
sometimes be a positive blessing. The pace of a modern 
mill is pretty nerve-racking, and when, as sometimes hap- 
pens, the mill closes for a month, there is no doubt at all of 
the physical and moral benefit which accrues to many of 
those thus thrust temporarily out of work. 

The moral of all this is not, of course, that unemploy- 
mer.t is not after all so bad as some people have described 
it, and that therefore we can afford to relax our efforts a 
little to find the cure. The whole praise is with the un- 
employed themselves, and not with the society which has 
caused their unemployment. Precisely because of the 
moral stamina which the unemployed have shown, they 
more greatly deserve better things. 


KINCHINJANGA 


By YONE NOGUCHI 


T dawned at Siliguri three hundred and fifty miles to 
the south of Caleutta. In one night I spent in the 
train the season changed from autumn to winter. 

All the travelling outfits fastened at the back of a 
motor-car, I was now ready to run up a mountain road 
for fifty miles towards Darjeeling. The plain soon lost 
itself in a heavily-shadowed forest. Leaving bamboo 
bushes and mangoes behind, I found that Nature began 
to feast me with kaleidoscopic changes when the road 
became steep and zigzag. Looking down the ravine and 
seeing hundreds of red flowers among the ferns crowded 
like clouds, I could not help thanking Nature, whose 
feminine heart kept her own kindly tenderness even at a 
I leave to your 


' imagination how unsettled I felt because, even before I 
-teached Sookna in the distance of seven miles from 


dlague 
greeted me with a huge sunflower that would not fail to 


linary 
fectel 


g, ae 
1 . . . 
| dhist that he looked, wore a rosary on his neck and 


inet 
going 
ready 
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| uttered something mysterious. 


Siliguri, my motor-car made turning a hundred times, and 
that almost in mad reeling pace. 
Kurseong, a town five thousand feet above sea-level, 


please anybody, a Wilde or a Blake. Among the beggars 
around me there was an old Tibetan who, like the Bud- 


I amused for a moment 


| staring at his outlandish face linked with a Japanese 
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No-mask of Ebisu, an ebony-black nondescript god of 
Wealth, whose original home was a subject of frequent 
discussion among the archacologists. And when I saw 
another interesting specimen in a human peacock, the 
Tibetan widow whose ear-lobes were decorated with 


large pieces of gold, I wondered that female freak of an 


idle rich was not a tantalising problem restricted in New 
York or London. 

The fog grew deeper with the progress of the motor-car 
now drawing near Darjeeling ; the zigzag road increasing 
Its bends looked so narrow under the gloomy dusk that 
forbade me to see ten feet ahead. I thanked, however, 


my driver, whose adroit handling of the car relieved my 
mind of a foolish fear of nose-dive into a bottomless 
ravine. Through the fog a few strange human shadows 
approached when my car stopped to make them pass by. 
Finding them to be but French missionaries of the Roman 
Church who lived with God in a lonely mountain in this 
neighbourhood, I could not help admiring of their religious 
heroism. I thought, with gratitude, that the spiritual 
kingdom was not wholly lost in the world. 

When IL arrived at Darjeeling, the young clerk of Everest 
Hotel weleomed me in Japanese and said: ‘* You are a 
Japanese poet, I believe; we had been following your 
movement since you arrived in Calcutta. How we looked 
forward to your coming here!” Since I did not come 
for the Japanese words to such a distant place near the 
Tibetan frontier, I looked at him with amazement and 
doubt. Being told that he mastered our language during 
two years he spent in Yokohama, I felt all the more de- 
cidedly the smallness of the world. I asked him, when [ 
was shown to my room, whether I could expect good 
weather for tomorrow ; he replied: ‘‘ No one would be 
responsible for weather. But it will clear off tonight— 
at least, I hope so.” 

Leaving weather to God’s whim, I left my room and 
went out for seeing a bazaar where I soon added a Japanese 
to a dirty but picturesque exhibition of swarthy races, 
Lepchas, Limbus, Bhatias, Nepales, Paharias, Tibetans, 
Bengalies and Kasmiris. They smelled pretty bad. 
There were many booths or sheds where bird feathers, 
red or green, a fur with black spots and rugs hemmed round 
with painted elephants linked together were shown for 
sale; I found also there hundreds of brass plates and 
bottles, decorated with strange tropical flowers, inlaid 
sparsely with beads in blue or vermilion. And on the 
rush-mat of a street-stall fried beans, pickled vegetables, 
salted fishes and other tit-bits were on sale beside cheap 
perfumes, printed cottons and flannels, 
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I returned to my hotel room when the fog suddenly 
cleared off, and through the window pane Kinchinjanga, 
a jumbled mass of diamonds, was seen in the distance 
half-buried in the foaming sea of clouds. The mountain 
sanctified in thin air, was too sublime to look at, being 
absolutely unapproachable for us human beings; it was 
a natural citadel shown by God who put our wonder or 
fear to the test. Fancying that there in the mountain 
should be living some people far more noble than ourselves, 
I retired to my bed for a little rest to free myself from 
fatigue. But after a little while I woke up from sleep, and 
to my surprise I found God to be a capricious artist who 
rubbed away Kinchinjanga from his canvas with the fog. 

I left my bed before three o'clock in the next morning, 
cheered up by a cleared sky, studded all over with 
brilliant stars. I finished simple breakfast, a toast and 
cup of tea, anticipating a wonderful sunrise to be seen at 
Tiger Hill six miles away. When all prepared with mid- 
winter clothes I stood before the hotel entrance, six 
Tibetan coolies were ready with an open vehicle, Jinrikisha 
as we called it in Japan, the long handles of which were 
soon lifted by them. Turning to right and left, the 
winding road gradually grew steep and dark when town 
lights were left behind, Unknown to the location, I felt 
as if carried off through a dismal cavern walled by the 
bushes and trees that rustlingly replied to my vehicle in 
panting progress. This ghostliness was more intensified 
when the coolies began to sing in Tibetan, whether to 
inspirit themselves or to amuse me or to frighten a beast 
awaiting to assault. When their songs in a weird and 
hoarse voice stopped, the hoofs of a horse, on which my 
Indian servant rode, were heard ringing up to the stars. 

Raising my face from among the blankets, I noticed 
that, daybreak drawing near, the stars already had lost 
their former brilliancy and the sky now became slightly 
pale. Through a faint light that resembled mists, I saw 
the jumbly tree and bushes to right and left, where a few 
arly risers of birds already chirped in greeting a zealous 
climber. Before I reached the top of Tiger Hill my 
servant ran up whipping his horse because he had to 
build there a fire for my warming. It was so cold that 
my body stiffened, but air that kissed my cheeks was 
fresh and fragrant with promise of a splendid dawn. The 
fire my servant prepared was brightly burning on the 
top of the hill where I soon stood. Not drawing near the 
fire, I held my head high against the wild sea of clouds 
that almost rose from my feet; but I trembled in the 
face of Kinchinjanga, a triangled array of diamonds, 
rising above that cloud-sea as a divine agency. 

Receiving the first benediction of the sun when others 
were not yet relieved of the night, the mountain com- 
manded, as I perceived it, the world to be ready for 
welcoming the dawn. The new moon in the low eastern 
sky, an Indian lady’s eyebrow, now vanished into 
obscurity because, after a fashion becoming to tender 
heart, she was afraid to be scen by the sun. Silence that 
ruled the world still quite dark was profound. But the 
silence began to break when the red fringe of the sun 
appeared from beyond the horizon. One minute passed, 
two minutes passed, three minutes passed when the 
sun, now a round fan of vermilion, floated up making the 
sea of clouds a sea of seething blood. Oh, how Kinchin- 
janga sparkled in gold! What a sight ; what grandeur ! 

My Indian servant who stood by me suddenly ex- 
claimed: ‘ Look, look; look at Everest!’ Turning 
my head towards the way he pointed, I saw Mount 
Everest silently saluting a Japanese visitor from afar. 
But in a few minutes, alas, the divine ghost disappeared. 

I have now seen the view which was permitted only 
for a few. Thinking it too holy for one’s long admiration, 
mistrusting, too, God who might play the wilful artist 
again to wipe the scene away, I made preparation to 
descend the hill, 
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MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By E. L. WOODWARD 


HAVE been told by Londoners that in their 
petrol-stinking streets there are still to be fou 
hansom cabs. We discovered one of the ix las 
Saturday night, a moment or two after we had | ‘ 
theatre. A man who belonged, hat, face, MOoustach, 
coat, and trousers, to the drawings of Phil May called th 
driver out of a public-house to take us to the Tem . 
It is a quarter of a century since I last hailed a pay 
without self-consciousness. Thoughts of my youth Ougt 
to have jingled with the harness ; but if you let Yoursel 
be driven down the Strand in a hansom just befor 
midnight on a Saturday, you will have no time to 
sentimental about the past. The present has its ¢, 
barrassments. We had not turned out of Chandos Streq 
before the holiday crowds on the pavements began ty 
treat us as a good joke. The joke lasted until we reach 
Aldwych. People nudged their friends, and _ pointed 
us. We were not merely stared at; twice, when tly 
horse pulled up behind a giant "bus, we were cheer, 
I began to think that we were in a glass carriage dray) 
by twelve milk-white ponies, and that, as soon as tly 
bells of St. Clement’s struck twelve, coach and all woul 
vanish away, and I should find myself once again , 
schoolboy in Charterhouse Square, or repeating my 
thirty lines of Virgil as I walked up Aldersgate 
Street. 

We swung round at Temple Bar, and, a few seconds 
later, climbed to earth a little gingerly, as though we wer 
stepping out of a canoe. I had forgotten the odd sens. 
tion of reaching one’s hand up to the driver, and depositing 
a half-crown in the sky. I felt, absurdly, that I was in 
direct contact with Heaven; buying an indulgence, or 
subscribing to a missionary society. And yet, and yet, on 
hundred and two years ago, in the year of Charles Lamb’ 
death, a rougher London crowd, boisterous with drink, 
would have turned with no less astonishment to stare at 
the first of Mr. J. A. Hansom’s improved cabriolets, 
rattling over the cobble-stones to the gate of the Middle 
Temple. 

We had already tasted the full flavour of Hanoverian 
London, and measured the changes of this hundred 
years, because we had spent the afternoon at Kew, We 
went to see the latest novelty ; a glasshouse for plants 
from Mexico and the Karoo. This new. glasshouse isa 
Whipsnade for cactuses; a theatre with well-paintel 
South African scenery for a background, and, for the 
stage, a miniature wilderness of boulders and gravel it 
which silent and motionless players dream out their life 
in-sleep. We left this secret acting, of which neither ve 
nor you nor any man may know the plot, or guess whethe 
he is seeing tragedy or farce. We walked toward 
something less disturbing; the solid temple built to 
honour William IV. We passed the palm house ; a littl 
tame after Mexico at your door. The time has gone by, 
so I thought, since the Victorian English believed that, f 
you put the East under a transparent cage, you could 
coddle it for ever at the right temperature. 


Mazy, 


But there were the roses, massed in a great semicitl 
before you came to William IV. They were heavy with & 


rain; even the Ulster contingent, the Betty Upricharts 


the Hugh Dicksons and other stalwarts of Portadown ani} 
Newtownards, could hardly bear up against this years} 


summer. One or two of the newer types were 6 
stormbeaten, but I dislike newfangledness in roses, eve 


though they be weatherproof. Let them keep their oll 


I would make one exceptioh F 
t 


names, their ancient graces. 


and weleome one neweomer. Find me a rose, as Y° 


unnamed, a rose gentle, stately, rich-coloured as the q 


Souvenir de la Malmaison. For remembrance this 1 
shall be called the Joseph Aloysius Hansom. 


nd siy 


left the ; 
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Commonwealth and Foreign 


AUSTRALIA’S POINT OF VIEW 


[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 


Sir, —One should not be surprised if the attitude of Australians 
towards international affairs, and particularly towards 
European problems of the moment, is rather different from 
that of English people or of other Europeans, For Australians, 
on account of their distance from Europe, do not feel them- 
selves menaced by the explosive situation in Europe today to 
anything like the same extent as do the people of England and 
France. In this Australia’s position today is not unlike that 
of the United States during the Great War. Australians may 
feel that their interest, or even the general interest of main- 
taining an international order, demand that they should 
assume certain responsibilities, such as standing by the League 
of Nations, or even more the British Commonwealth ; but 
they hardly feel that they are in danger of air-raids and gas- 
attacks, or of an invasion—at any rate, not from Europe. 
They may feel some apprehension about aggression from their 
neighbours to the north, but in general though there may be 
some fears of “a Japanese menace” it is not felt to be an 
immediate or pressing one, and we are not even sure whether 
there is a menace or not. 

In speaking of Australia, of course, one cannot in reality 
say that “* Australia * thinks this, or ‘* Australia **- feels that, 
any more than one can assume thai the people of Britain or 
of any other country is unanimous in its attitude towards 
international or internal problems. Feelings and thoughts 
on these questions vary according to political leanings, or 
economic or social groupings ; and there are remarkably few 
questions on which the people of Australia hold any views 
unanimously. Probably they are most unanimous in their 
support of the ‘* White Australia’ policy ; they are fairly 
unanimous in their support of a policy of Protection, though 
here there are numerous dissidents. But even these dissidents, 
though they may reject the tariff weapon as a method of 
economic development, might heartily endorse the policy of 
development by Government subsidies of another kind. 

The English visitor to Australia, or the Australian interested 
in world affairs who returns from a stay in Europe, is imme- 
diately struck by the fact that Australians in general feel that 
international, and particularly European, problems do not 
concern them very much. When Germany reoccupies the 
Rhineland, the independence of Austria is threatened, or the 
status of Danzig is in danger, they are inclined to ask ** Does it 
matter? Is it worth risking a war about ?”” They certainly 
do not think it is worth risking Australia’s being involved in 
a war over these questions, though there has been a growing 
support in recent years for a system of collective security 
through the League of Nations. Australia participates in the 
work of the League—she is a member of the International 
Postal Union, and she sends her representatives to the Inter- 
national Labour Office Conferences—but apart from these she 
adheres to few international organisations. Even towards 
the I.L.O. her attitude until quite recently was one of patronis- 
ing superiority —* Such an organisation may be useful for 
‘backward * countries, but conditions are so good in Australia, 
that it is not much use to us here.” The years of depression, 
and the slow realisation that Australia is beginning to lag 
behind other countries in social provision and legislation, 
promise to cause a change of attitude towards the I.L.O. 
before long, but Australians have by no means lost the tendency 
to think that for them a policy of isolation is not only possible 
but desirable too. 

This tendency is well illustrated by Australian reactions 
towards the Italo-Abyssinian war, the doctrine of collective 
security, and the League of Nations as an instrument of 
collective security. It is probably quite just to say that 
Australia has never taken an independent attitude in the 
councils of the League, and that she has always shaped her 
attitude in accordance with the wishes of Great Britain, or at 
least of the British Commonwealth as a whole. Consequently 
the Nationalist Commonwealth Government did its duty asa 
member of the League in enforcing sanctions, but showed that 
It Was primarily acting in concert with the British Government 
by sending two Australian battle-cruisers to the Mediterranean. 
One may be forgiven for thinking that Australia’s support for 


Melbourne, July. 


the League and the doctrine of colleetive security was sub- 
ordinate to the belief of the present Commonwealth Govern- 
ment that Australia’s best interest lies in preserving the 
solidarity of the British Commonwealth, and particularly our 
solidarity with Great Britain. Within the country, and even 
among the supporters of the Government there was little 


enthusiasm for the League or collective security. Some were 


even openly hostile to both the doctrine and the imposition of 
sanctions against Italy, including Mr. W. M. Hughes, a member 
of the Cabinet itself; Mr. Hughes, however, recanted rather 
than lose his position in the Cabinet. On the other hand, 
the Labour movement strongly opposed the imposition of 
sanctions on the ground that it was likely to involve Australia 
in war, and it advocated a policy of strict isolation. 

One is tempted to think that Australian Labour opposed 
sanctions because its political opponents supported them, 
but this hardly seems to account satisfactorily for its attitude. 
It is necessary to remember that the Australian Labour 
movement has always been one of “ socialism without doc- 
trines”; guided by empirical considerations and giving little 
but lip-service to Socialist principles. Even more than 
Australia as a whole, the Labour movement in Australia is 
distinguished by its lack of international affiliations. The 
Labour Party does not adhere to the Second International, 
the Australian Council of Trade Unions does not belong to the 
International Federation of Trade Unions. Socialist members 
of the Labour movement are very concerned at this attitude, 
and realise what a task it will be to change it. It is true once 
again that in theory the Labour Party supports the League of 
Nations and the building up of an international order, but in 
practice it believes that Australia’s interests are best served 
by avoiding international entanglements. Its theory and 
practice are reconciled by insisting that the dispute between 
the League and Italy is an ‘* imperialist matter,” an? that 
Australia does not want to be involved in Imperialist wars. 
Labour leaders hold, however, that though they do not support 
sanctions on this occasion they may do so on another; each 
case must be decided on its merits. This is evidently intended 
to embrace the possibility of demanding sanctions against 
Japan if she should attack Australia. It is strange that the 
Labour Party, usually so “ realist * (to use the much abused 
term) in internal matters, should be so lacking in realism as to 
believe that it could appeal for pratection in such circumstances 
with any chance of success. It is to be regretted that the 
Australian Labour Party has not thought out clearl: what 
should be its attitude towards either foreign policy or national 
defence. Nothing could be more striking than the contrast 
between the attitude of Australian Labour towards sanctions, 
collective security, and Italy, and that of the British or French 
Labour movement. 

The Nationalist (Conservative) Government is at least fairly 
consistent in its attitude towards foreign affairs. It is pre- 
pared to stick to Great Britain and the British Commonwealth 
right or wrong, for apparently it believes that this is its best 
insurance against the Japanese or any other foreign menace, 
Though it supported sanctions against Italy it showed aa 
indecent haste to drop them as soon as Italy had taken Addis 
Ababa, and plainly it had never thought much of the doctrine 
of collective security through the League. Practically all the 
present Government's recent political moves can be explained 
by this attitude ; the recent changes in tariff policy are part 
of it, so is the apparent willingness to resume migration, and 
our policy with regard to defence. In spite of the arguments 
in favour of Australia concentrating on a highly-mechanised and 
efficient, even if small, army, together with a strong air force, 
the present Government gives primacy to naval building as 
part of the scheme of Imperial defence. The greater part of 
the expenditure on defence, which has been increasing steadily 
over recent years, has been for nayal purposes. Rightly or 
wrongly Australia under its present Government evidently 
intends to stick to the Empire in its own interest. Whether 
the risks and costs associated with this policy are worth while 
is a question too big to discuss in this letter.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your AUSTRALIAN CORRESPONDENT. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


“The Amazing Dr. Clitterhouse.” By Barré Lyndon. At 


the Haymarket 


Ture trouble about Dr. Clitterhouse is that he never existed, 
that we know he never existed, and that his adventures have 
accordingly only an academic ingenuity. How easily it 
might have been otherwise! Mr. Lyndon’s plot is roughly 
as follows: A young doctor, believing that crime has a 
physical as well as a pychological effect on its perpetrators, 
turns burglar in his spare time. In the interests of science 
he records his own and his accomplices’ reactions throughout 
2 number of highly successful burglaries. When he has col- 
lected enough material he proposes to drop out of the game; 
but a villainous ‘* fence *—the only one of his associates 
who has discovered his identity—threatens blackmail, thus 
giving the doctor the chance to test his own reactions as a 
practising murderer. He takes this chance, but fails for 
once to baffle the police. On the eve of arrest he tells all 
to an improbable K.C., and asks what are his chances of 
acquittal. The KX.C. says they are excellent. Why? Because 
Dr. Clitterhouse is obviously mad. The curtain falls on what 
is clearly intended as a happy ending; but to at least one 
member of the audience much the most amazing thing about 
Dr. Clitterhouse was the almost hilarious equanimity with 
which he accepted the fate of a homicidal lunatic with a 
distinguished criminal record. 

It may seem grudging to pick a quarrel with what is, as it 
stands, agreeable and mildly exciting entertainment. But 
how vastly the play would be improved if Dr. Clitterhouse 
were something more than a puppet, actuated by slender and 
recondite motives and immune to all human feelings save a 
vague and engagingly humorous anxiety. We are never con- 
vineed of his devotion to science, nor of his burglarious skill, 
nor of anything that is supposed to be his. Yet we so easily 
might have been. Suppose that what had started as a cool 
experiment had become an abiding passion. Suppose even 
that Dr. Clitterhouse’s manner and aspect had in some degree 
reflected those symptoms which he was risking his liberty to 
diagnose. Suppose—but it is too much to bid Mr. Lyndon 
rewrite his play; and it is doubtful whether there is any 
economic necessity for him te do so. 


All the same, one would have liked Mr. Ralph Richardson 
to have had the chance of making the sawbones turned cut- 
purse something more than a disarming automaton. Some 
of the others have richer though smaller opportunities ; Mr. 
S. Victor Stanley brilliantly exploits the humours of a Cockney 
felon, while Mr. Charles Mortimer is excellently dour and 
dastardly as the fence. Mr. Charles Farrell and Mr. Hugh E. 
Wright also shine in the underworld. 


*Chinese White.” By Dudley Hoys. At Daly’s 


Mr. Hoys, having evolved an exquisitely unconvincing plot, 
has given it an Oriental setting; since his knowledge of 
China appears to be nil, and since at the same time he lays 
on the local colour with a trowel, the resultant melodrama 
has the saving grace of being preposterous. The play, 
hovering between the improbable and the impossible and 
acted with resounding seriousness, has a kind of hopeless 
glory ; all amateurs of incongruity will find it to their taste. 
‘The characters are puppets out of stock, so antiquated and 
threadbare that one would have thought them past revival, 
even at the hands of a parodist. The clean-limbed young 
missionary ;_ the half-caste seductress with a heart of gold ; 
the ruthless, tippling opium-mongers; and, finally, the 
Chinese bandit, trained in London, dressed in Wardour 
Street, and unable to open his mouth without letting fall a 
bogus Eastern epigram. 

It is all good barn storming stuff, played pretentiously 
and at a funereal pace. Some of the acting is almost as bad 
as the writing; but Mr. Arthur Hardy has the authority to 
impose upon us his fantastically untrue conception of a 
Chinese bandit, and Mr. Valentine Dyall, in the embarrassing 
part of the young missionary, earns our respect as well as our 
sympathy. PETER FLEMING, 


The Cinema 
“Rhythm on the Range.” At The Carlton 


Binc Crosspy as a cowboy: Bing Crosby crooning u pri 
bull to sleep on a freight car: Bing Crosby more than ai 
like Walt Disney’s Cock Robin: it needs some stamina t, 
be a film reviewer. Only the conviction that a public art 
should be as popular and unsubtle as a dance tune enables 
one to sit with patient hope through pictures certainly 
unsubtle but not, in any real sense, popular. What a chang 
for the creative artist, one persists in believing, to Produce 
for an audience incomparably greater than that of all the 
“popular”? novelists combined, from Mr. Walpole to Mr 
Brett Young, a genuinely vulgar art. Any other is impossible 
The novelist may write for a few thousand readers, but the 
film artist must work for millions. It should be his distinction 
and pride that he has a public whose needs have never been 
met since the closing of the theatres by Cromwell. But where 
is the vulgarity of this art? Alas! the refinement of the 
** popular ” novel has touched the films ; it is the twopenny 
libraries they reflect rather than the Blackfriars Ring, the 
Wembley final, the pin saloons, the coursing. 

“I’m not the type that I seem to be, 

Happy-go-lucky and gay,” 

Bing Crosby mournfully croons. That is the common ide 
of popular entertainment, a mild self-pity, something soothing, 
something gently amusing. The film executive still thinks jp 
terms of the “ popular” play and the “* popular” novel, of 
a limited middle-class audience, of the tired business map 
and the feminine reader. The public which rattles down 
from the North to Wembley with curious hats and favour, 
tipsy in charabancs, doesn’t, apparently, ask to be soothed: 
it asks to be excited. It was for these that the Elizabethan 
stage provided action which could arouse as communal a 
response as bear-baiting. For a popular response is not the 
sum of private excitements, but mass feeling, mass excite. 
ment, the Wembley roar, and it is the weakness of the 
Goldwyn Girls that they are as private an enjoyment as the 
Art Photos a business man may turn over in the secrecy of 
his study; the weakness of Bing Crosby's sentiment, the 
romantic nostalgia of ‘** Empty saddles in the old. eerral,” 
that it is by its nature a private emotion. 

There are very few examples of what I mean by the 
proper popular use of the film, and most of those are farces: 
Duck Soup, the early Chaplins, a few ‘* shorts” by Laur 
and Hardy. These do convey the sense that the picture has 
been made by its spectators and not merely shown to them, 
that it has sprung, as much as their sports, from their level, 
Serious films of the kind are even rarer: perhaps Fury, 
Le Million, Men and Jobs, they could be numbered on the 
fingers of one hand. Because they are so rare one is ready 
to accept, with exaggerated gratitude, such refined, elegant, 
dead pieces as Louis Pasteur : the Galsworthy entertainments 
of the screen: or intelligently adapted plays like These Thre. 

‘* People want to be taken out of themselves,” the film 
executive retorts under the mistaken impression that the 
critic is demanding a kind of Zola-esque realism—as if 
Webster’s plays were realistic. Of course he is right. People 
are taken out of themselves at Wembley. But I very. much 
doubt if Bing Crosby does so much. ‘ They don’t want to 
be depressed,” but an excited audience is never depressed: 
if you excite your audience first, you can put over what you 
will of horror, suffering, truth. 
which there is no answer. How dare we excite an audience, 
a producer may well ask, when Lord Tyrrell, the President of 
the Board of Censors, forbids us to show any controversial 
subject on the screen ? 

Perhaps I ought to add that Rhythm on the Range is quite 
a tolerable picture with a few scenes which do deserve to be 
called popular cinema and an excellent new comedian, Mr. 
Bob Burns. 


ee 


manent, if disagreeable, human characteristics of nostalgia and 
self-pity : I would have him bobbing about at the back of the 
scrimmage like a worried referee—or like an Elizabethan clow 
crooning his lugubrious reminders. GrauaM GREENE. 





I think one might even find a place, in ones § 
ideal popular cinema, for Mr. Crosby: he represents per & 
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Ballet 


Russian Ballet at Covent Garden 


Ay aspect of ballet of which I have made little mention in this 
column is the one of décor and costume. The omission has 
been partly deliberate and has been the outcome of revulsion, 
not of course from décor and costume, but from those ex- 
rienced aesthetes who estimate ballet primarily in terms 
of the same. Since many people with some experience of 
the visual arts judge ballet in terms applicable to painting, 
judge ballet, patronisingly enough, as being a cinematic kind 
of picture exhibition, it is perhaps an excusable trait in the 
true balletomane should he tend to underestimate the réle 
played by costume and setting. Experts in pictorial art are 
often oblivious to the fact that a thorough appreciation of 
those values that belong to ballet and to ballet alone requires 
of them a good deal of prolonged and specialised study. 
These values are to be sought in three main interdependent 
aspects ; the particular poetry of persuasive illusion that be- 
longs to ballet: the architectural progressions of balletic 
movement : the plastic relation of sound with that movement. 
Whereas décor and costume play a decisive and positive part 
in the first of these, their importance is confined largely to 
matters of mere suitability in the other two. Incidentally. 
with at least one most honourable exception, judgement of 
ballet from the angle of the musician appears to be even more 
disastrous. The absence of any standard of ballet criticism 
is primarily due to the fact that the majority of newspapers 
still send to the ballet their musical or else their general 
theatrical critics. 

To return to the réle of décor and costume. It is well known 
that their potentialities were finely exploitcd by Diaghilev: 
in this respect he gave a standard which has not been, and is 
not likely to be, surpassed. Hence, if we take Diaghilev's 
prestige today into account, it is natural enough that experts 
in pictorial art should feel themselves to be on safe ground 
when they say that De Basil’s productions fall short of Diaghi- 
lev's in every respect. During his last phase especially, 
Diaghilev gave good cause for the aesthetes to view ballet as 
a cinematic kind of picture exhibition. It was a legitimate 
enough development and probably a necessary one to ensure 
for ballet the high estimation that it merits as an art-form. 
Nevertheless, it is important to emphasise that this is not 
sure ground on which to build a comprehensive aesthetic for 
ballet. 

Let me not be misunderstood. Even judged by an 
average standard I think that in matters of staging and 
lighting De Basil's productions leave a great deal to be 
desired. To mention but one detail, I consider it deplorable, 
and even fatal to our pleasure, that he should use an inferior 
backeloth for Sylphides, especially since he possesses, or has 
possessed a backcloth—some say by Benois, Mr. Haskell says 
by Polunin—which was excellent. De Basil undoubtedly 
needs the services of Boris Kochno to put this and other 
similar matters right. At the same time, I would suggest to 
the pictorial expert that the emphasis in ballet aesthetic has 
shifted since Diaghilev’s day and that this change was essential 
to the very health of the art. The first three ballets created 
by De Basil were Cotillon, Concurrence and Jeux D’ Enfants. 
It is significant that these are the sole items of the new 
repertoire that have excellent settings and indeed rival 
Diaghilev’s later ballets on their own ground. Thereupon 
Massine became largely independent of the Diaghilev style 
and, to the great benefit of the art as a whole, other values 
were emphasised, the values principally of plastic progression, 
causing a sacrifice of an atmosphere in a ballet of s/atus 
quo that is sustained and dramatised by an extreme 
There has resulted 
an amount of weak compromise in the matter of décor 
and costume, especially in the case of Choreartium and 
Symphonie Fantastique. As far as those symphonic ballets 


: are concerned I do not feel that the new position has 
> been thought out at all. 


At reasons for 
employed some 
ballets at least, 
of modern 


some later date I hope to give 
De Basil should have 
purely abstract designer for those two 


thereby introducing into ballet a range 


my 


Pictorial art barely touched upon by Diaghilev. 


ADRIAN STOKES. 


L’Annonce Faite Par Marie 


[D’un correspondant parisien] 


D’aucuns prétendent que la chute du cabinet Blum est proche. 
Certaines feuilles en indiquent méme la date. Ce serait pour 
la mi-octobre, 4 la suite du congrés du parti radical. Nul 
n’ignore que les congrés radicaux sont dangereux pour les 
coalitions. Mais il se peut aussi que les adversaires du minis- 
tére prennent leurs désirs pour des réalités. 

Il y a un indice plus sérieux: tant 4 droite qu’a gauche on 
parle beaucoup de responsabilité. L’opposition dit: “Si 
Vexpérience Blum échoue, nous entendons dégager notre 
responsabilité. Nous n’avons rien fait contre elle; nous 
T'avons parfois soutenue de nos votes. Done lexpérience 
n’échouera pas de notre fait; elle n’est pas viable parce que 
les lois naturelles sont plus fortes que les lois artificielles.” 
Du cété socialiste on dit également: ‘ Si l’'expérience Blum 
échoue, nous entendons dégager notre responsabilité.” Mais 
on ajoute: ‘ Il faudra sen prendre aux riches, aux ennemis 
des travailleurs, qui sournoisement travaillent contre nous.” 
Au Sénat, 4 la Chambre, dans les réunions publiques, il n'est 
question que de responsabilité en cas d’insuccés. Le président 
du conseil pourrait dire, lui aussi: ‘* On ne parle que de ma 
mort la-dedans.” 

Tout porte 4 croire que ce sera la vie chére qui renversera le 
ministére, comme elle en a renversé beaucoup d’autres. Qui 
est responsable de la vie chére? Aprés tant d’économistes 
et de politiciens, demandons-le 4 Marie. 

Marie vient chez nous pour le gros ouvrage. C’est une brave 
fille, non dépourvue d’intelligence, mais restée primaire. Elle 
trouve sa politique dans le journal et son économique chez les 
comméres du lavoir. Comme tout le monde, elle s‘inquiéte de 
l'avenir. Comme tout le monde aussi, elle présente ses 
* revendications.”” Nous aimons 4 lentendre commenter les 
événements. 

Or voici ce qu’annongait Marie il n’y a guére: “ Hier il y 
avait une réunion. C’est un communiste qui parlait. Il 
parlait si bien que c’était plaisir de 'entendre. II disait qu'il 
fallait donner beaucoup de choses aux enfants pauvres—des 
galoches, des tabliers, des chaussures. Et puis il fallait les 
envoyer 4 la mer ou & la montagne pour les vacances. Il 
disait encore qu’il fallait mieux payer les travailleurs et donner 
plus aux chémeurs. Alors on va le faire. Et ce sera trés 
juste.” 

L’un de nous interposa: ‘ Mais, Marie, qui paiera tout 
cela? Les temps sont durs et les charges sont lourdes. Qui 
paiera ?’’ Interloquée, Marie répondit: ‘* Qui paiera ? 
Mais la ville, pour str.”” Nous comprimes que dans son 
esprit ‘*la ville”? représentait une source intarissable. Elle 
ne s’inquiétait pas d’apprendre qui l’alimentait. II suffisait 
de dire: ‘* La ville paiera.” 

Mais hier Marie suffoquait d'indignation. Elle disait : 
“Tout augmente. Et il y aura encore plus d’impots. On 
vient de dire 4 ma mére qu‘il faudra payer patente depuis 
qu'elle a pris une gamine pour laider dans sa confection pour 
Paris. Ce n’est pas juste. Il faut faire payer les autres, les 
riches.” Inutile de la raisonner, d’expliquer que c’est limpdét 
qui permet a la ville d’acheter des galoches. Obstinément elle 
répétait ; “* Non, ce n'est pas juste. Il faut faire payer les autres.” 

Nous sommes tous un peu comme Marie. Nous tendons 
nos tabliers pour recevoir, mais nous nous insurgeons s’il faut 
donner. En vérité, ’idée de !Etat Pactole n’est pas neuve. 
Il y a cent ans Louis-Philippe recevait chaque jour les placets— 
**requétes pour une nouvelle école, une église qui menace 
ruine, un clocher qui va s’*écrouler, une mairie, tous les désirs, 
toutes les ambitions, tous les réves du Francais moyen s’accu- 
mulaient Ia, dans ces petits tas de papiers qui vont s’entasser 
aux archives, dans le silence et loubli.” 

Pendant dix-huit ans Louis-Philippe put négliger les placets. 
Mais aujourd’hui on les adresse 4 600 députés qui, eux, ne 
peuvent les négliger, car ils ne sont élus que pour quatre ans, 
On leur demande parfois des mairies, mais surtout des pen- 
sions, des allocations, des indemnités, des gratifications. 

Voila pourquoi le gouvernement actuel, en arrivant au 
pouvoir, trouva un bilan qui se traduisait par 17 milliards 4 
payer, sans ressources correspondantes. Voili pourquoi ce 
méme gouvernement continue d’augmenter les dépenses. 
Voila pourquoi la vie reste chére. Et voila pourquoi le 
cabinet Blum tombera, quoi qu’en fasse le congrés radical, 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


The Grouseward Migration 

The great social migration to Scotland is at least as vigorous 
as ever, though the sudden bout of popularity among 
Amerieans for the sport of grouse-shooting has not main- 
tained its volume. Of the many people who go north by 
car a good number have trained their chauffeurs to be also 
leaders. Indeed it has not been unknown for a sportsman 
to excuse the driving deficiencies of his chauffeur on the 
ground that he was such an admirable loader! These 
migrants to the north will find good numbers of grouse. 
The bird has flourished both in Yorkshire and Scotland— 
and in a less degree in Wales. Its proper title is ‘* Scoticus ” 
and it is the one unique possession in our list of birds. How 
should it not flourish ? Occasionally late frosts of rare 
severity destroy the clhitches and the numbers diminish 
for this reason; but in general the accounts of bad grouse 
years are due to the desire for excessive numbers. Over- 
eultivation and protection have encouraged certain maladies ; 
and grouse are numerous, from an ornithologist’s point of 
view, in the worst grouse year. Of late the art of burning 
heather in strips and ensuring a young growth has undoubtedly 
raised the general level of population. Well-fed birds can 
resist disease; and though grouse eat insects and various 
vegetables few birds in the list are so dependent on one host 
plant. The very colours of the bird and its eggs suggest 
a heath-covered moor. 

% * * * 


Which is Heather? 

It is surprising, when we consider the extent and the 
popularity of the plants, how very little agreement there is 
in common speech in the use of the words heath, heather and 
ling, ‘* Heather bells ” and ** heather honey ” are condemned 
by some botanical writers. The glorious plants that carry their 
purple peals and set them ringing on the moors are not 
in their view properly called heather at all; so it is urged ; 
and almost the only flower in the group that the tongue of the 
bee can reach—and this ct a stretch—is the ling, though 
bees have their own devices for making a short-cut to the 
honey store where the orthodox passage of approach is too 
long for them. Those who cannot or do not journey to 
Scotland have the satisfaction of knowing that the ling, 
which is the most widely distributed of all these allied tribes, 
is very glorious, alongside gorse and juniper on many commons 
near London. With calluna communis spread out before 
them they, like the bees, can dispense with erica cinerea 
or any of the five sorts of heather. 

* * * * 


An Urbane Hawk 


An odd, probably a unique incident among the birds of 
London, gives an incidental illustration of occasional and 
unexpected behaviour in the hawk tribe that has long puzzled 
me and doubtless others. Kestrels nest in the Victoria 
Tower, Westminster, as larger hawks on the tower of Cologne 
Cathedral. One of the young appeared in the garden of 
Westminster Palace (as reported in a letter to the Field), 
and showed no sign of wildness. It did not shrink from 
capture. Twice in my life—once in a Hertfordshire garden, 
once on the seashore, I have caught and handled a wild 
kestrel. In neither case did the bird show the least fear 
and there was no sign at the time or afterwards when they 
flew away that the birds were ill or injured. Hawks are not 
the only birds of prey (if one can use the term of the beetle- 
ating kestrel) that are definitely fond of towns. The brown 
owl rejoices in any semi-open town and multiplies because of 
the urban conditions, and the carrion crow is peculiarly 
common in a good many suburbs. The most urban of all 
birds is doubtless the sparrow ; but more and more it learns 
the pleasure of seasonal migrations. In some counties, 
especially, I am told, Warwickshire, the birds pour out of 
the town at harvest time and fall, like harpies, on the wheat. 


* * * * 
Birds and Buds 

Queries continue to reach me on the possibility of defending 
buds from birds by the use of sprays. The device has not 
yet a scientific foundation ; but is being investigated. What 


is known is that birds, as most animals including rats and 
mice, are repelled by the chemicals usually known as Jeyes 


Fluid. The addition of this to any spray 
for a short period. Birds are not a serious enemy to bud 
except for a brief period in spring. It follows that only the 
sprays usable in spring are worth doctoring in this ee 
and since at that date buds are very sensitive, the Proportio, 
of Jeyes must be very small. A few spoonfuls to the oh 
is enough. Most of the sprays themselves have a deterrent 
influence. A second garden query may be answered, More 
and more gardeners use adco (discovered at Rothamsted jj 
the War) to reduce their garden refuse to the state of farmyard 
manure. It does its work admirably; but more must not be 
expected of it. It will not kill insects that frequent: the 
rubbish heap. The woodlice will be nearly if not quite 4 
many after its use as before. 


Will repel birds 


* % * * 
Augustan Harvests 

One advantage of the English climate can be infer 
from the spectacle of the country at harvest time. Whateye 
the weather some fields of grain are cut early in August or jy 
July ; and others are not ripe for a month or more, } 
general, though exceptions may be found, the difference of 
date is the result of winter and spring growing. We can, 
in England, sow grain (and indeed transplant trees) in mog 
autumn, winter and spring months. Our wheats and cats 
yield heavily whatever deficiencies they may have in the eye 
of the miller and in “ strength,” because the plant has hai 
so many months in which to make root. For once in a way 
the weather has favoured the spring-sown rather than the 
winter-sown crops; but the wheats are very much better 
than the gloom of the critics would suggest. The hay harvest 
was a catastrophe, if one may qualify a negation; for on 
many farms the cut grass was not harvested. There is 1 
such catastrophe in the glorious harvest. Given a gracious 
August it may be very fair in all classes of grain, except wher 
fields at the centre of the July storms were laid so flat that the 
cutters and binders cannot turn out tidy sheaves and even the 
men with the scythes—if such exist—have some ado to cut 
clean. The failure of the hay is complicated (as well as 
compensated) by an aftermath, rapid and heavy beyond the 
records. 

* * * % 


The No-Litter Crusade 


A group of women’s institutes were holding an original 
meeting on a common known as No Man’s Land. It opened 
with a cricket match (in which incidentally it was held improper 
to run byes). It ended with a less facetious and a wholly 
admirable competition for special prizes. They were given 
to the institutes whose teams collected the greatest amount oi 
litter in five minutes. As the meeting was held three days 
after Bank Holiday and the common is not at a great distant 
from Cobbett’s Wen, the circle of the cricket ground wi 
smothered with rubbish, including many broken bottle 
Five large sacks were full to bursting before the five minute 
were over and there were some objects, including a tin batt, 
that were too big for the receptacles. The common Was: 
different place after this characteristically feminine campaig’. 
The prize-winners were twice blessed. 


* * * * 
Weeds and Litter 

This particular common is defaced every week-end i 
summer. The county council has adopted the anti-litter by 
law which is precise and adequate ;_ but this local council, like 
most others, is content with the virtue it practises in the 
council chamber. There is never so much as a suggestion thi 


the law should be administered. Objections have been raise! 


to the camping of gipsies on the commons ;_ but their offencs 


7. ° . s T4 y 
pale before the picnicker’s carelessness and callousness. The 
refusal to administer the anti-litter by-law is exactly of the 





same sort as the refusal to administer the Noxious Weeds At. e 


You may sprinkle the commons with broken glass, old ti\— 


sartons and paper as freely as you may sow your neighbour 


fields with ragwort and thistle-seed or eat his crops with yuk 








a 


excessive population of rabbits. On request I was sent soy 


admirable posters forbidding the litter,nuisance ;— but 1 ha 
failed to find any of the sort displayed on any vulnerable site 
W. Beacu Toms 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 

length is that of one of our “* News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 

over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. Tuk Srectaror.] 


WHAT SHOULD WE FIGHT FOR? 

[To the Editor of Tue Sprcraror.]} 
Six, Your three correspondents, Mr. Martin Lindsay (on the 
Reserve), Mr. W. W. -aine, and Mrs. or Miss (possibly, though 
not probably, Mr.) Gardner-Smith, give me very little to 
answer. Am I even expected to take them seriously ? For 
hardly a single point of substance emerges from their total 
endeavours. 

You had set me a very difficult task, to deal in short space 
with so important a subject, where the answer (as Lord Eustace 
Perey similarly found) is of necessity a conditional one. I 
confess that I undertook the task with some trepidation, but 
to judge from your correspondents I think I must have 
stated what is a water-tight position, since there is not the. 
beginning of a reply to it in their letters,—nor, alas, equally 
any evidence that they understand it. I can hardly think 
that it is I who am so stupid. Nevertheless, it would be 
impolite to ignore them. 

For the benefit of Mr. Lindsay (who, he reminds us, is on 
the Reserve): I specifically stated in my article that the 
forces of Fascism are a grave danger not only to Socialism, but 
to'any secure hope of peace. I should have thought that any 
fool could see that. Does he imagine that Fascism stands for 
peace, or that its victory is going to lead to peace? If the 
greatest danger to peace comes from Fascism, then surely the 
most sensible thing is to work for its defeat. Not Socialists 
only would be very glad of the defeat of Fascism,.—all friends 
of peace must be, since it would be the greatest contribution 
that could be made to it. Or rather, there is one thing that 
would be an even greater contribution to peace—the victory 
of Socialism. 

If, as we are convinced, the only hope of a secure foundation 
for peace is in the triumph of Socialism, it is our duty to 
defend it and to advance it. Is that not so? Again, it is 
not likely that it is I who am so stupid, is it, Mr. Lindsay ? 

Nor is it inconsistent for the Labour Movement to be 
unwilling to rally to the support of the existing Government 
incase of war. For it isa Government of proved incompetence, 
and one which has moreover forfeited public confidence by the 
fraudulence of its election last year. It is much more our 
duty, if the country is involved in the great crisis of a war, to 
see that it is at any rate conducted by the ablest Government 
that the country can produce for the purpose. 

Not so Mr. Lindsay! He is ready to rally to any Govern- 
ment—" whatever Government happens to be in office ”"— 
presumably even if it is a Government not only of crocks 
and incompetents, but of crooks and lunatics! Really, 
What a silly young man Mr. Lindsay must be: if he is so 
obtuse as this, I can hardly understand why he is not already 
a member of the existing National Government : he seems 
to qualify for it. 

To Mr. W. W. Paine, with his long and gallant record of 
work on the anti-Socialist front, I have nothing to reply. 
He has been misunderstanding the position of Socialists 
for the past thirty years, and I can hardly complain if he 
misunderstands mine. 

Mrs. (or perhaps Miss) Gardner-Smith is very concerned 
for the honour of England, the integrity (?) of the Empire, 
the safety of our trade-routes and even (delicious touch) 
of our homes, and apparently thinks that I am not. I can 
only say that the lady is mistaken. I do not think that 
the interests of this country and the interests of the over- 


Whelming collective organisation to secure peace, which 
I spoke of, are incompatible—if she knows what I mean. 


T think that in the existing situation they are the same. 
It is a matter of grief to me that not one of your corre- 
spondents displays any understanding of the position that 
is so fundamental in all this—that all hope of peace is bound 
up with Socialism and the forces of the Left; that no hope 
of peace, but only of continual war, can come from Fascism. 
It believes in it ; it inculcates it ; it indoctrinates nations and 
Peoples with this most savage and primitive of doctrines. 


That is why it must at all costs be resisted; that is why, 
if only your correspondents had ears to hear, or eyes to see, 
they might learn the lesson which all the contemporary 
world teaches, and realise with me that there is no hope 
of peace outside of Socialism. Why is it that they do not 
see that? If they put the question to themselves, they may 
reflect that it is hardly likely that it is I who am so stupid. 
I suppose in the course of public activities one becomes 
inured to human foolery and stupidity in all its forms. For 
myself, F have already come to expect hardly anything else, 
I am so used to it. But it would be so pleasant, and I should 
be so grateful, to be disappointed for once.—Yours sincerely, 
A. L. Rowse. 
All Souls’ College, Oxford. 


SOME DOUBTS ON INSURANCE 
[To the Editor of Tuk Sprecrator.] 

Sir,—For many years now I have read the very inter- 
esting Insurance Supplements in The Spectator, and have 
been struck by the oft-repeated wonderment expressed by 
such writers as Mr. C. R. Toogood as to why we are an 
under-insured nation (compared with America) or why some 
are not insured at all. But what has struck me most over 
this period is that the reasons never seem to enter the heads 
of such writers, although they must have been driven into 
insurance canvassers thousands of times. 

After such a long spell I feel I must attempt to state the 
obvious. A potent reason with people of my own—the lower 
middle-class—is the fear of being out of work for long periods, 
when, since we are not State-insured, what cash is in hand 
must at once be drawn upon and premiums abandoned. In 
reply to the query, “ Surely Insurance must come first ?~ I 
fear it must come a bad last to such claimants as food, land- 
lords, rate-collectors and school fees. Consequently, the 
leeway is never made up. 

So much for one reason. There are countless others, such 
as the stringency of the medical examination and the frighten- 
ing queries of the * Did your great-aunt ever have a stroke’ 
type, as if one’s relatives must be immortal before a company 
condescends to accept a premium. 

Finally (for reasons of space only) some of us find that the 
alluring claims ** He paid £600 and got £1,600 ~ do not always 
work out like that. I am insured for a specified premium for 
a specified sum at death with a well-known Company. I now 
find that I must die by 53 or I shall have paid in premiums in 
excess of the sum my dependants are to receive. Otherwise, 
the premiums must go on, and I may live until I am seventy ! 
So in reply to the advertised question, ** What investment 
ean show such returns as Life Assurance ? “ some of us must 
reply with gusto, ** Hundreds !“—Yours faithfully, 

Novo Castria. 

{[Mr. Toogood writes: The statement made by * Novo 
Castria * that the fear of unemployment deters a man from 
effecting Life Assurance is true in a number of cases, but in 
no way excuses the failure to take out a policy. On the 
contrary, the adverse possibility instanced constitutes one of 
the reasons why such a contract should be entered into, 
simply because it is capable of coming to the rescue at times 
of misfortune. How gratifying it is to know that, if need 
arises, there is a Life Assurance Policy to fall back on, which 
will enable a man immediately to adopt one of the following 
alternatives : 

(a) Obtain a loan at a nominal rate of interest ; 

(b) Surrender bonus additions for cash ; 

(c) Cease paying premiums and take an assurance for a 
reduced amount ; 

(d) In extreme circumstances surrender for cash. 

A man’s duty is to provide for his dependants, not merely 
so long as he lives, but so long as they live. In the event of 
the death of the * breadwinner,” money for food, rent, rates 
and school fees will still be required, and there is every justifi- 
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cation for providing accordingly. This can be done only by 
Life Assurance, the premiums for which, it is again most 
definitely contended, should occupy a place of prominence in 
the family budget. 

Life Assurance is available to the majority. Comparatively 
few are ineligible on medical grounds. The expression “ first- 
class life” is used by Assurance Offices to denote the average, 
normal, healthy person. As the premiums for Life Assurance 
(Ordinary Branch, not Industrial Branch) ave calculated from 
mortality tables of selected lives it follows that acceptance 
must be limited to a similar bedy of lives. 

In the absence of full details of the particular policy referred 
to by your correspondent, it is impossible to offer any explana- 
tion to him ; otherwise a convincing reply might be made.] 


LORD BEAVERBROOK AND THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
[To the Editor of THe Specrator.] 

Srr,—Your readers may be grateful to Lord Beaverbrook 
for his convincing demonstration of the hopeless futility of 
attempting to achieve security either by alliances or by the 
balance of power; and they will certainly be amused at 
the naiveté of his demolition of the League of Nations by the 
simple method of stating and restating that it is demolished. 
Kqually simple is his way of proving that the one safe policy 
for England is isolation—by the mere assertion that it is so. 
Assertion, however, is not proof, and Lord Beaverbrook 
offers none. If there is no League of Nations, who is to 
solve those two problems of vital urgency to the world: 
(1) free access to raw materials for all; (2) outlet for surplus 
population of growing nations ? On the peaceful solving of 
those two problems the future of the world depends. The 
only Court which can possibly solve them is a (not necessarily 
the) League of Nations. Failing a solution, England which, 
us things are, controls more than its share of raw materials, 
and claims so disproportionately large a part of the unoccupied 
spaces of the world, will find herself exposed to attack by a 
combination of all the nations needing either access to raw 
materials or an outlet for surplus population. She must 
then pay the price of isolation, and it will have cost her dear. 

There is a further reflection which arises from Lord 
Beaverbrook’s article. The Spectator does, I think, a real 
service when it opens its columns to writers whose views 
differ widely from its own. But this implies an obligation 
of decency on those who enjoy The Spectators hospitality. 
They are granted the right to state their own views; but 
not to misstate facts. To say that the League was a “ con- 
cealed alliance”? “for the purpose of keeping Germany 
nailed down to the Versailles settlement,” is simply not true ; 
nor is it true that ‘‘ as soon as the League was used for a 
purpose other than the coercion of Germany, it collapsed.” 
Readers of the Daily Express are used to this sort of thing, 
and probably attach little value to it. But gross perversions 
of the truth in an article honoured by admission to The 
Spectator are a grave abuse of its hospitality, which I venture 
to think has roused a keen sense of indignation in many of 
your readers. Of the taste of the unctuous quotation from a 
well-known hymn with which—somewhat irrelevantly—Lord 
Beaverbrook concludes it is perhaps best to say nothing.— 
Yours faithfully, LIONEL JAMES. 

Moyses, Five Ashes, Sussex. 


CHRISTIAN STATESMANSHIP 
[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.]} 
Str,— Your readers will be profoundly grateful for your leader 
‘Christian Statesmanship.” They will also thank Lord 
Beaverbrook for the constructive close of his article on the 
building of Bridges of Peace. 

The Spectator is the first of the great secular papers in 
this country to diagnose the disease from which the werld 
is suffering, and to come out boldly into the open with the 
remedy. Individual statesmen have had the courage to 
express their convictions, the President of the U.S.A. said 
to the Nation over the radio that there was no problem, 
* Social, political or economie that would not melt away 
before the fire of a spiritual awakening.” Lord Salisbury 
expressed the same conviction when speaking in the House 
cf Lords he said that what was needed was ‘ God-guided 


a 


personalities to make God-guided nationalities to mak 
new world.” ” 

This is the lead for which the country is Waiting, to Which 
youth as yet unidentified with any cause will give its allegiance 
One of their number speaking for youth at the great demon. 
stration of the Oxford Group assembly held in the Brits 
Industries Fair, Castle Bromwich, affirmed * We wil] 20 the 
whole way with any statesman, Bishop or leader who vil 
go the whole way for God, but we will not wait for anything 
less.” 

Is not this the lead for which the world is looking to this 
country ?_ Let me quote the ex-editor of a great Norweg; 
paper, Frederick Ramm: ** We small nations look on England 
with admiration and hope not because of your navy, amy 
and air force, not because 25 per cent. of the world’s popuk. 
tion live behind’ the frontiers of your Empire, not becayy 
of the gold in the cellars of the Bank of England : but becauy 
we see you have begun to develop spiritual leaders wholly 
committed to God, who will listen to His voice in order tj 
construct a new world order, with purification of social life 
and to build it on the four great standards of the Seti: 
on the Mount.” 

England is slow to awake, but when aroused she folloy; 
on tothe end. Have we not here the final and most beneficent 
contribution of the Empire to the world—a fellowship o 
Free Peoples, the Human Race one family? It is th 
Christian solution, the Kingdom of God on earth. No othe 
solution is possible.—Yours, &e., 

























W. H.B. YERBURGH, 





Bredon Rectory, Tewkesbury. 






[To the Editor of Tne Srecrator.] 
Sir,—I am greatly pleased to find an increasing amount 
of space in The Spectator devoted to the enunciation of the 
fundamentals of Christian Revolution. 

In the editorial entitled ** Christian Statesmanship ” I vas 
especially struck by the call to England to accept the 
revolutionary values of Christianity in all their implication 
and so pass them on to the world. 

Such a policy is I believe the only one that can save ou 
civilisation in this its hour of need.—I am, Sir, yours, 

126 Wells Street, S.E. 5. M. H. Sitweu, 
















SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 

[To the Editor of Tue SprcTaror.] 
Sir,—As I write, Portugal is quiet and .on the whole co- 
tented. Spain is ablaze with civil war. It is said that 
Portugal went through and came through what Spain has 
been going through during the last few years—but the problen 
for Spain is a very different one. Portugal is a small country, 
Spain a very large one, making the problem of government. 
in the primary sense of keeping order, a much more difficil 
one in the latter. The peoples of the two countries ar 
unlike in many ways, but are the same in having a hig 
regard for any government capable of keeping order. 

In Portugal this is a relatively easy matter, but in Spait 
the vast areas separated by the Sierras, do not make ft 
unity of authority or even of combined patriotic feeling» 
a country where every man is inclined naturally to be! 


















law unto himself. There, local feeling is stronger than th® 
As Richard Ford says in bf 





feeling for Spain as a whole. 
classic Gatherings from Spain, the average Spaniard consides 





his Province the only one in Spain, his Village the only 4 
in that Province and he, himself, the best man in that villas. F 
Incidentally this is a harmless vanity which does not maith 
you like him any the less, but in Portugal it is an attitué 
Geography he & 
favours a greater welding of all into one, which great! ' 








that at any rate finds far less expression. 






facilitates government. 





Recently Galicia voted by a large majority in favour (— 
autonomy and Viscaya has for long pressed its claims © q 
that respect. Catalonia has in a large measure achiev“ 
it, and, to an onlooker, it would seem as if in a federalith 
of all the great regions may lie the solution of the immemomyy 









difficulty of finding a workable government for Spain. Thet 





would need of course to be a central government in Madr : 





but the people’s chief concern should be with the parle 
mentary representation of their own regions. Madrid 
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Se 


iority of provincial Spaniards is a far-distant city 

x pe interests are submerged in a sea of political 
whe iene 
ues ana ary dictatorship which seems likely to emerge 
pi present chaos will have to form, sooner or later, 
a mment of civilians, even if, as in Portugal, the element 
— for a time at least, has to be kept behind it. It is 

be hoped that the claims of the Federalists, who already 
ms a party, will receive attention, as offering a likely 
wohl solution of the problem of finding a better govern- 
. fora country of great area where the regions differ widely 
a ieste and the character of their peoples, making it diffi- 
or them to be welded into one.—-Yours faithfully, 

A. 0. Brown. 

yina da Bodiosa, Bodiosa Vizeu, Portugal. 


cul 


THE CONFLICT IN SPAIN 
[To the Editor of Tue Sprcraror.]} 

ia,—The letter from the London Correspondent of the 
| yadrid Herald, which appears in your last issue is not 
only deplorable in itself, but deplorable also in that it can 
and does) claim a certain backing in your own attitude 
toevents in Spain. ‘There only remains,” the letter states, 
“the hope of a more drastic revolution.” Well, its writer 
is surely getting it ! But, what one would like to ask him is, 
Does he—do his co-thinkers—exult over the wounds which 
are being inflicted upon civilisation, in the person of unhappy 
Spain? Upon religion, tradition, culture? And what are 
the grounds for exultation ? 

His “ more drastic revolution ” will leave nothing to build 
on, when it has done its work ; for all the heritage of centuries 
—in art and science (save the science of destruction, which 
has never been so terrible as it is now)—will be smothered in 
dust and blood! Does the writer of the letter exult over 
the hideous outrages to priests and nuns, the profanation of 
altars, the arming and brutalising of women and children ? 

Perhaps he will declare that such things are the inevitable 
accompaniment of a revolution, and need not be of permanent 
effect. But how long will it take—if it be ever tried—to tame 
and re-civilise a people that has been so terribly and 
deliberately corrupted ? Is it not, rather, the truth that the 
Spanish people simply cannot afford to indulge in an imitation 
of our own democracy ? Far too many foul accretions cling 
to any model which they make themselves in countries not 
suited to democratic government, for their efforts to survive ! 
And, what is one to say of a “* Government ” which “ looks 
the other way ” (it was their own phrase) when priests and 
nuns are murdered, and churches burnt, because ‘* the people 
must be allowed their fun ’” ?—Yours faithfully, 

Stockbridge, Hants. P. R. Butter, Lt.-Colonel. 


° 


EUROPE AND SPAIN 
[To the Editor of Tue Sprecrator.] 
Sirn,—-Your article, ‘‘ Europe and Spain,” in last weck’s 
Spectator says that “‘ before the rebels, on their side, can 
establish a new Government they must ... defeat the 
entire Spanish working class.” 


A strange distortion of the truth! Anyone with the 


most superficial knowledge of Spain must realise that the. 


large majority of the population are still Catholics, hardly 
likely in your words, ‘** to be ready to’ fight to the death” 
for the Government policy, which has resulted in the wholesale 
massacre of priests, and burning, and looting of churches. 
The well-organised Communist Party in Madrid and Barcelona 
snot Spain.— Yours truly, P.R. WHALLEY, Lt.-Colonel. 

Wodewaye, Teignmouth, Devon. 

[The Catholies in Spain are divided. The National Basque 
Party, for example, which is supporting the Government, is 
mainly Catholic.—Ep. The Spectator.] 


SPEECH THERAPY 

P [To the Editor of Tur Srecraror.] 

SiR,—The reference of ‘ Janus” to the work of the 
Speech Therapists recalls that The Spectator published a 
Supplement, on March 80th, 1929, in which thcre was ore of 
the earliest accounts of the work of a Speech Therapy Depart- 
ment. At that time it was known under the descripticn of 
the Orthophonie Department, but this did not convey the 


real work of the Department so well as the present title. The 
account given by Mr. R. L. Carton in that Supplement in a 
survey of the activities of King’s College Hospital has been 
regarded as one of the best descriptions published of the 
important work undertaken by Speech Therapists, who are 
now incorporated in the Society of which Miss MacLeod, the 
Honorary Speech Therapist of King’s College Hospital, is 
Chairman. 

Although considerable progress has been made in the work 
of the Department, the conditions in which it is carried on _ 
are painfully cramped, and a benefactor who would give 
£2,000 for development would enable a great deal more to be 
done in the alleviation of an impediment, which hampers men 
and women throughout life. The results show that if speech 
disorders are dealt with in childhood a large proportion of 
them can be entirely removed so that speech is quite normal.—_ 
Yours faithfully, C. E. A. BEDWELL, 

‘ House Governor. 


King’s College Hospital, Denmark Hill, S.E.5, 


POLICE AND AMATEURS 

[To the Editor of THE SPecTATOR. | 
Sir,—In your issue of the 7th instant Mr. Honey makes the 
good suggestion that broadcast appeals should be made for 
motorists to report cases of careless and dangerous driving 
to the Police, although he suggests that in the past such 
reports have often been disregarded. 

I have no means of knowing what may happen in other 
parts of the country, but in my experience, the Metropolitan 
Police always seem anxious to receive the assistance of the 
general public in such matters and do prosecute in numerous 
cases. I have considerable experience in a busy Metropolitan 
Court where many cases are heard, and it is but rarely that a 
summons for careless and/or dangerous driving is unsupported 
by *‘ independent witnesses ”’ as they are called, in the shape 
of members of the general public. True it is that often the 
evidence they give is not as good nor as helpful as one might 
desire—the ordinary man or woman is not skilled in estimating 
time, distance or speed—but it is also my experience that the 
magistrates who have to decide the issue welcome whatever 
assistance can be given by such people. Mobile police are 
very useful, but it cannot be expected that they will be able 
to see or track down the offender in every case of alleged 
careless driving. In many-of the cases I hear the only * police 
evidence ”’ is that of the constables who arrive upon or are 
brought to the scene of the incident, and who take statements 
of the defendant’s explanation and those full particulars of the 
make, number and damage to the various vehicles which are 
so dear to the hearts of the legal representatives of the insur- 
ance companies who generally appear on behalf of the defen- 
dant. 

The great difficulty which occurs in checking cases of careless 
driving is that the incidents complained of often occur at high 
speed and take but a few seconds in point of time, and the 
careless driver who, either by his own skill or the grace of God, 
manages to avoid an accident and so avoid being brought to a 
standstill often escapes detection and prosecution unless his 
actions are noted by a swiftly-mounted mobile policeman who 
can follow and overtake him. Here it is that the motorist 
can assist. The remedy is in his hands if—and it is a large if— 
he is prepared to be put to a possible considerable amount of 
inconvenience. It may be that, in the opinion of the police, 
who will normally prosecute, the available evidence is not 
sufficient to justify an application for a summons, but I know 
no reason why the aggrieved party should not apply for its 
issue, although I also know several very good reasons why ke 
may not feel inclined to do so. 

My motoring friends frequently tell me of cases of careless 
and indeed reckless driving which they witness from time to 
time, and I always ask if they reported the facts to the police. 
Never have I been told ** Yes ’*—it is an invariable ** no,” and 
the qualifying reasons are generally: (i) that the number of 
the offender’s car was not taken, and (ii) that they did not 
intend to be put to the loss of time and probably money resul- 
tant upon being called as a witness at a place many miles from 
home, and in addition probably being called a —— liar by 
some lawyer who knew nothing about it. 

I honestly believe that the last of such reasons is very near 
the truth and often governs the others, 
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The ordinary citizen of this country is always ready, often 
at much risk of personal danger, to assist the police in appre- 
hending a disturber of the King’s peace without any considera- 
tion of any possible duty in the matter. If such a standard of 
readiness to help could be attained on the roads by those who 
drive all kinds of vehicles there might be some hope that that 
part of the ghastly annual casualty list which is due to, or re- 
sulting from, the effects of careless and dangerous driving will 
be reduced at least to the level of that of a pre-1914 war.— 
I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 


33 Marlpit Lane, Coulsdon, Surrey. J. L. Hvrcntson, 


OUR ONE-TIME ISLAND 
[To the Editor of Tue Spectator. |] 
Sir,—The reference in your columns last week to M. Bleériot’s 
flying the Channel, and to the sense thereby evoked in other 
countries that Britain had ceased to be an island has wakened 
an old memory in my mind which subsequent events have 
shown to have a certain significance. In the end of July, 1909, 
my wife and I were standing on the quay at Trondhjem in 
Norway watching the arrival of a German tourist steamer 
returning from a trip to Spitzbergen. As the steamer was 
being warped into the pier, a company of compatriots on 
shore shouted across, as news of the day, that a Frenchman 
had flown the Channel. The excitement on board the vessel 
was tumultuous, and to us at the first moment unintelligible. 
Shouts of * Hoch, hoch™ continued for some time, and 
obviously gave vent to deep pent-up delight. Why such 
extravagant glee, we wondered, in an exploit which after all 
stood to the credit of a Frenchman ? It was with a stab of 
apprehension that we regretfully realised the facts—that the 
Germany we had known and liked in earlier years was no 
longer the friend of Britain, but rather in the popular mind her 
rival and her foe. Britain had ‘ ceased to be an island.” 
She lay open to attack. Our happy memories of kindly 
German hospitality in the ‘eighties were sadly shadowed.—- 
Yours faithfully, R.S. 
Melrose. 


BEER TAXES AND BEER PROFITS 
[To the Editor of Tie Spectator. | 
Sirx,— Your correspondent Mr. A. H. Oliver agrees that beer 
is ** abominably overtaxed ~ and argues that that is the cause 
of the poor quality that is now being manufactured. 

But I learn from the current Press that the consumption 
of beer since 1933 has increased by three million barrels : 
that brewers’ profits have risen by over three millions sterling 
annually and that the market value of their shares has 
increased during the same period by some fifty millions. 

If this is so, and IT am assuming the figures are approximately 
correct, it sheds a different light upon the subject of the taxation 
of beer as well as its effect upon the profits of the Trade.-— 
Yours truly, SypNeyY E. Watson. 

14 Thornhill Gardens, Sunderland. 


THE DEATH OF THE SOUL 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.| 
Sirk, --1 beg to call your attention to the enclosed cutting 
from last week's The Spectator. 

It cries out in challenge to our Faith. Is. it possible that 
this is the way our young people are to be interested in 
literature or novel reading ? Do we realise that it is the 
path to the death of the soul ?—a real crime in itself to 
publish books such as these, much more to bring them to 
the notice of the general public as ordinary reading.—-Yours 
faithfully, S. Maryon-WILson, 

Searles, Fletching, Sussex. 

|The cutting in question consists of a review of a batch of 
detective stories..-Ep. The Spectator. | 


SONGS OF THE EMPIRE 

|V'o the Editor of Tue Sprecraror. | 
Sik,— As one ponders over the problem of Empire, one’s 
mind turns naturally to the children, the leaders of tomorrow, 
and the importance of the songs they sing. It was Dean 
Inge, [ think, who said that only those elements of a philosophy 
live which find expression in poetry. Is it not also true that 





[August 14, 193¢ 
———— 


poetry has greatest power when it finds its way into 
Would the poetry of Isaiah be as much a part ‘of Us Song ? 
had there been ro Handel ? Nth 
The thought leads one to hope that in the search 
new philosophy of Empire we may discover new Emp; 
songs. The songs should ring with that loyalty to « — 
Standards * which the British people cherish, and Ri 
the solidarity not only of the Empire but of humanity - 
be secure.—Faithfully yours, 7™ 


for g 


AH: McGrerr, 
Principal, Bishop's University 
18 Staverton Road, Oxford. C. 


AN INDIAN PUBLIC SCHOOL 
[To the Editor of Tux Sprcraror.] 
Sir,—As a housemaster at the Doon School, I am grates) 
to Mr. Yeats-Brown for his able description of what he saw 
during his welcome visit to us. In two respects, however 
his account may give wrong impressions. j 

First, he describes it as if it were an English public school 
in India. It is not. It is an Indian public school, The 
difference is no quibble, yet difficult to express in words, 
Though our framework and our ethics may be those of an 
English school, we wish the atmosphere to be truly Indian 
and the boys to grow up conversant with, and proud of, their 
own culture, not little Englishmen, but true sons of India, 
How? Mr. Yeats-Brown spoke only of the English element 
on the staff. But the majority of the masters already are 
Indian and the proportion: of Indians will increase ep. 
siderably in the near future. It is for us to make it a public 
school; it is for them to make it an Indian public school, 
And in this task we co-operate on terms of absolute friendliness 
and equality. We are both fortunate in and proud of the 
Indian members of our staff. 

Again, Mr. Yeats-Brown may mislead by the unqualified 
statement that ‘“‘ A temple, a mosque, and a gurdwara ar 
within easy reach of the school.” For koys do not atten 
them. It must be remembered that the fact that so many 
boys of such differing religions live together in this way 
presupposes some unorthodoxy in the parents. _ It is possible, 
that, to some very small degree, attendance at these places 
of worship might foster the spirit of communalism. It is 
possible that so small a place as Dehra Dun might not always 
be able to give the boys the best of instruction in their Various 
religions—I imagine this applies most to our live minority of 
Parsi boys. But we do not forget the spirit of true religion. 
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It comes in those morning assemblies of which Mr. Yeats. 
Brown speaks,—where prayers are used which would bk 
acceptable to men of all religions, inspired by such ideals a 
Sir Francis Younghusband stressed in his broadcast talk m 
the * World Congress of Faiths.” Both thus and through their 
whole life as a single community, the boys will be no stranger 
to * the beauty of holiness,” of whatever Faith they may lx, 
—I am, &c., C. L. Howe. Tromas, 
The Doon School, Dehra Dun, U.P., India. 


BRENT VALLEY SANCTUARY 
[To the Editor of Tie Sprctrator.|} 
Sir, -May I, through your columns, ask for new supporter 
of the Brent Valley Bird Sanctuary to take the place of thos 
whom, from time to time, we lose ? 

The Sanctuary was the first to be established for the birds 
of the countryside near London. 
lovers of birds have, for: thirty-two years, provided the 
wherewithal with which to pay the Keeper’s wages and fot 
some necessary work. More ought to be done and I trus 
that larger funds will be forthcoming. 


Every year there is something of interest to talk about. F 


for instance, we had two nests of the long 
A feature of the present summer has been the 


Last season, 


tailed tit. 


specially large number of blackcaps and garden warbler, 7 
while the nest of a tree-creeper, which is rare with us, ha 
been found and the visit of a pied-flyeatcher has been recorded. F 


«e., WiLrrep Mark Wess. 


(Chairman of the Bird 


Yours, 


Committee of the Selborne Society) 
The Hermitage, Hanwell, W.7. 
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ny Fiona Macleod: A Forgotten Mystery 
By ARTHUR WAUGH 
RaTHER more than thirty years have passed since the after- Perhaps he did not altogether invent her. She was the 


noon when, sitting at my office desk in Henrietta Street, figment of a dream. He was struck down by a virulent 

(ovent Garden, I was handed a telegram which ran something fever; and in its delirium was attended by romantic visions. 
Statefil like this: “* Tomorrow's papers will record the death today Out of these visions Fiona arose ; and, when his health was 
he say of William Sharp, poet and critic, and reveal the fact that restored, he himself hardly realised how much of her was 
OWever, Hi. was the author of all the works hitherto published under dream, and how much pure deception. Mr. Ernest Rhys, 
the name of Fiona Macleod.” The telegram was addressed in his revealing autobiography, Everyman Remembers, has 
school IF to the firm; and, as there was no special reason why we given the story as William Sharp himself related it. It was 
1. The should have been selected for the confidence, I could only a story of a wonderful encounter with an exquisite maiden, 
Word, fF wonclude that this was one of a shoal of such messages, who was enjoying a sun-bath on the banks of Lake Nemi, 
© of an HF proadcast in the service of an embryo publicity campaign who resigned her soul into Sharp's keeping, and opened her 
Thdian among publishers and bookmen. Next morning the ripple mind to his interpretation. “That moment,” he declared, 
f, their HF broke upon the comparatively placid mirror of such journals ‘* began my regeneration. I was a New Man, a mystic, where 
“India, I 4s set store by an item of * book-news.”’ There were the before I had been only a mechanic in art. Carried away by 
Tement customary headlines, ** Literary Mystery Solved,” or * Fiona my passion, my pen wrote as if dipped in fire, and when I 
dy are J yacleod Unveiled At Last,” according to the temper and sat down to write prose, a spirit-hand would seize the pen, 
€ con MF jaste of the sub-editor. After luncheon, at the National Club in and guide it into inspired verse.’ So far, so good. The 
public #* Whitehall Gardens, Edmund Gosse, presiding as usual over prophets of old had much the same experience. Unfor- 


School, IF 4 small symposium of coffee and cigarettes round the billiard- tunately William Sharp went a little further. 
dliness JF 90m fire, delivered his brief, authoritative comment. * I To confirm the truth of Fiona’s separate existence, he 
of the have always understood,” he said, ‘‘ that certain of the less must needs provide ocular evidence. He exhibited a portrait 


saleable productions of William Sharp were being foisted of her—‘*a lovely young woman, dark, tall, with coils of 
ialified ] upon editors under the forged name of this Celtic siren. dark hair and mysterious eyes.” He dictated letters in her 
ra are I think I have said so more than once.’ There followed a name, letters which went outside the enchanted forest of 
attend JF glancing reference to Macpherson’s Ossian and the Rowley imagination, and trespassed upon by-paths of personal 
many & Poems of Thomas Chatterton; and then Gosse gave the confidence. No theory of * dual entity ” could explain such 
sway @ signal for the circle to break up. ‘That disposes of yet palpable tricks as these. 
ssible, # one more forgery,” he added, his eyes flashing behind their What, then, was the truth of it all?) And what was the 
places F glasses. “ But there will be another tomorrow.’ The case separate value of Fiona’s inspiration, as apart from: Sharp's 





It is § of Fiona Macleod was judged and closed, so far as that tribunal own competent and sensitive journalism ? There was cer- 
Iways fF was concerned ; and its epitaph was an epigram by Gosse. tainly something about * Fiona’ which Sharp, writing solely 
arious “Yet one more forgery”?! The words came trippingly as himself, could not command. With her in mind, merging 
ity of § from the tongue, too trippingly to be just. The now-forgotten himself in her imegined personality, retreating into his lost 
igion, mystery of Fiona Macleod was something more than that, paradise of feverish dreams, he caught a certain glamour 
‘eats- as the more intimate friends of William Sharp protested at from Gaelic and Scandinavian legends, which was not his 
ld be & the time. There were even those who found in it a strange by nature; he conceived bonds of mystic alliance between 
als a; example of dual entity, of complex, psychic possession a Paganism and Christianity ; and he embodied them in a 
Ik 02 case for the psychologist and the thought-reader. And, moonlit atmosphere which was not without a fugitive beauty 
their when all the accretions of self-deception and half-unconscious of its own, and which (perhaps) so surprised him by its 
ngers trickery have been stripped away, there does seem to have quality, as to make a traitor of his memory, almost con- 
y be, heen something abnormal about the case. In an age more vineing him of the truth of his fabrications. His “ moon- 
AS, sympathetic to such obsessions, the story may have a new’ children” became as real to him as Elia’s dream-children to 

interest today. Let us consider it for.a moment; and let Charles Lamb. * The Green Lady” grew from a phantasm 

us begin by recalling the long-missing figure of William Sharp of spring fields into a living companion by his side. 

himself. * Wild fawn, wild fawn, 

When he died, in 1905, Sharp was in his fiftieth year, a Dost thou flee the Green Lady ? 
a oe a in tinge — ee ee _ ie ae ane a 
~ rie he ates : : — — it —— — u reac ta Her laughter is ringing aloud in the dawn— 
’ pt beard, he attracted attention at once, O, the Green Lady 

xe and took good care to retain it. His manner was a mixture With yellow flowers strewing the ways of the dawn, 
Pa a suavity and aggression, and he knew (no man better) how . " id wes wild _—_ sii 
the 0 overcome the hesitation of editors. He was in at the birth Give the imagination rein enough, and all Nature is trans- 
. — new literary journal, and comfortably absent at its formed into a mirror of life ; the Kingdom of Pan is trans- 
a — He knew whose money was behind every fresh venture, ated into the Kingdom of Christ. 

and exactly how much money there was. He was carly on ‘‘ "The stars wailed when the reed was born, 
o the scene with a string of suggestions, and editors found it And heaven wept at the birth of the thorn : 
= = convenient to accept two or three of them off-hand A ee 
- a to await the outburst of a fresh barrage. Besides, ; 
ak larp could always be relied upon for lively, readable * copy, But the stars laughed like children tree, 
a. j agg. to the rather dilettante, affected fashion of the And heaven was hung with the rainbow + glee, 
od aa He was saturated with the spirit of John Addington oo ya errs to see, 

Symonds and Pater; a skilful euphuist, he could supply a atlnainianen aiid 
ma — imitations of his models upon almost any literary There is surely a touch of beauty there, a flash of inspiration 
1) q subject. He knew all the big men, and could quote their which William Sharp could never have reached without the 
°"—) Judgements at first hand. But his books had more reputation aid of his Dream-Lady. It may be held to excuse some of 

a than sale, until he invented Fiona Macleod, and found a new _ the self-deceit, even if it cannot palliate the photograph, or 
public for an imaginary genius, the confidential, but lying, letters, 
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Russian Scandal 
Tsushima. By A. Novikoff-Priboy. (George Allen and Unwin. 
16s.) 


By the end of the Tsarist régime the Russians had developed 
(nor have they yet by any means lost) a genius for fallibility. 
In these islands it has long been an axiom that all foreigners— 
except the Americans, whose bluff to this day conceals their 
blunders—are laughably incompetent. But the Russians, 
for several decades, have won the booby-prize with ease. 
Temperamental and corrupt, boastful, inept, and sluggish, 
they qualified—in the eyes of those few who knew them 
as almost always good enough for Punch. But the many 
who did not know them were alarmist; it was not until 
the Russo-Japanese War that what might be called a Face 
at the Window of Europe lost its horrific potency and we 
all said *“‘ Thanks for the Bogey-Ride.” 

So that Tsushima, which gives a first-hand account of the 
naval battle in 1905 from which its name is taken, is docu- 
mentary evidence of great historic and perhaps of not 
negligible prophetic value. The author, whose _ politics 
were pardonably suspect, served as paymaster’s steward on 
board the ‘ Oryol,’ a battleship of the second Pacific squadron. 
This fleet of thirty-eight ships was dispatched to the Far 
Kast after the destruction of the first Pacific squadron at 
Port Arthur. Nearly two-thirds of the book is devoted to a 
description, based on collated personal impressions, of the 
engagement at Tsushima, where the Japanese, at trifling 
loss to themselves, virtually annihilated Admiral Rozhest- 
vensky’s command; the panic and incompetence which 
prevailed throughout this bloody fiasco are graphically 
described. But the best part of the book is the account 
of the prelude to this disaster—the long, dispiriting voyage 
to the Far East, of which few if any unofficial records have 
hitherto been available. The author's style is essentially 
Russian, and its naivelé is enhanced by the translators, who 
render the frequent passages of dialogue into a stiffly playful 
prose which transforms the foc’s’le into the Fifth Form at 
St. Dominic’s. Much of it reads like a parody. When the 
‘Oryol” Jeft Kronstadt, for instance, “a couple of hours 
after we had weighed anchor, excited cries came from the 
bridge. (Our captain, Nicolai Victorovitch Yung, was, I 
should explain, a highly strung man.) Captain Yung waved 
his arms in despair. Instantly we all realised what had 





happened. While still in tow, we had grounded on a sand- 
bank. The sailors grinned . . Again, shortly after the 


first shots had been exchanged at Tsushima; ‘ ‘ For my part, 
I shall finish reading Gorky’s Petty Bourgeois, announced 
Electrician Kozyreff, betaking himself to the mizzen-top.” 

All this is most disarming ; and we learn without surprise 
that the MSS. from which Tsushima was compiled were lost 
for 22 years, because the author's brother could not remember 
where he had buried them. Only Russia could have produced 
this book. 

The * Oryol * took part in the famous Dogger Bank incident, 
when the squadron of iron-clads, stricken in the night with 
panic, blew part of the Hull trawling fleet out of the water 
and did not stop to pick up survivors. The rest of the voyage, 
though less sensationally infelicitous, was in a quiet way 
equally fantastic. Almost without exception the com- 
manders of the Russian ships had had their training in sail, 
and Dr. Strabysmus himself could hardly have been more 
unsuited to take charge of what was then a modern battleship. 
At frequent intervals the officers got drunk and the men got 
mutinous. The whole squadron delayed for 2} months in 
Madagascan waters, waiting for reinforcements ; then 
incontinently left without them. Target practice, when 
occasionally indulged in, was a farce. The admiral was 
commonly considered mad, News of defeats in Manchuria 
and revolts in St. Petersburg made the temper of the crews 
increasingly uncertain. Nobody even pretended to hope 
for victory; very few expected to survive. 


Very few did survive. Rozhestvensky’s strategy was 
bad, and his tactics were worse. He never left his flagship 


except to administer reprimands; his battle-orders were 
uprecise and suicidal. Nobody’s heart was in the fight, 
when the commander of the *‘Nakhimoff’ attempted 


to blow up his ship the electricians “ privily disconnected the 


and 


wires.”’ On the vessels that were not sunk the officers in many 
cases showed an unbecoming eagerness to surrender, Nobody 


[August 14, 193 J august 
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knew what was happening. A typical incident Was g'shea tim 
escaping cruiser took on board the crew of a crippled d pis bat 
and decided to sink this potential prize ; fron colour 


at a ran 4 
yards—the target being stationary—the first wae 


missed clean. ‘ ‘TI say’” (someone rather tritely murm 
“*what rotten marksmen our gunners are, ” ued 





Tsushima is a very readable account of one of the aed 
shameful and futile tragedies of modern times, ~ all the wealt 
PETER Fueyayg, fp ped withow 


hen this en 
to their view 


The Parnell Tragedy 


Parnell. By Joan Haslip. (Cobden Sanderson, 15s.) the anger of 
Tue tragedy of Parnell was so terrible in its personal and pubi under anoth 
consequences that it is still today poignant reading for ava to save his 


who was old enough at that time to understand its Significany inevitable. 
A writer who is to satisfy such readers must possess unygy fg cm % ° 
gifts. Miss Haslip’s success can be judged by the effect Of her pamell, OW 


book on those who approach this subject, not as q Piece of weakness, 
history, but as one of the cruel memories of their own lives, aid of the 
on men who believing with all the ardour of youth that Miss Has 
was on the eve of a noble action found all their hopes destroye that follow 
in a single squalid afternoon in the divorce-court. Mi How far sh 
Haslip’s study will take a high place among biographies, no Ie! do the; 
only for its literary skill and charm of composition, but aly confused. 
for its qualities of fairness, balance, judgement and insight, (ladstone 


her relatio 


She can admire Parnell without disparaging men who were hic 4 
Ee fact Glads 


rivals or his foes. Incidentally, she has rescued from oblivio, 





an heroic chapter of the life of “* Buckshot Forster,” reminding I But 
those who only know him by his failure of the days whenly his cor 
nursed the sick in Irish workhouses in the distress of the Irish i !™ of the 
Famine. disqualifies 
No complete interpretation of Parnell was_ possible unti Palmerstor 
Mr. Henry Harrison revealed in his book, Parnell Vindicaie, %" ™ 
the full story of the O'Shea affair. Miss Haslip makes Pamell; i "™@" ™ 
part in that story intelligible. Her vivid and intimate Picture (Shea = 
of his habits, his temperament, his moods, his health—enabls of him ths 
the reader to understand how it was that a man could be at he did hi 
once so strong and so weak. For this was Parnell’s tragedy, tee hus! 
A man with a tenth part of his strength could have estapel had refus 
his fall if that strength had always been at his service, But = 
in one relationship Parnell was not stronger but weaker than this dign 
the normal man and that weakness destroyed him, a akg 75 
When Parnell and Mrs. O’Shea fell in love there were two fp “0%: 2's 
methods of treating their problem which would have left — bes 
Parnell his career. Mrs. O'Shea was in a position to divore F " they h 
her husband; she could have taken action and marie — oe ; 
Parnell. Or Parnell could have carried Mrs. O'Shea off openly any 
and let O'Shea take action. At that time Parnell was so hated Fen a 
in England that another black mark would not have counted, rae 
He would have had a fight in Ireland, but he would have fought Fr “ee 
under the most favourable conditions and he would have won —& mts ; 
Unhappily romance was in this case overshadowed by finance, ps i 
Mrs. O'Shea had a rich aunt and the O’Sheas were looking peg 
forward to a large legacy when she died. A scandal wouli * - 
have put an end to these expectations, and therefore the tw 8 pee 
O’Sheas agreed to avoid a scandal. But the aunt, like Charles Real 
the Second, was an unconscionable time in dying and she live F Perey 
long enough to make this arrangement fatal to Parnell. In d pte 
assenting to this plan Parnell ruined himself. He put himself clas 
in the power of a worthless man who had no reason to like him B an b 
or to spare him. Master of his party, and at one time almost rig Pe 
master of the House of Commons, he had given himself a master, pe 
and that master a man in whose hands no man of sense would - aie 
have put anything he valued. Thence followed all thos ; 
intrigues that first bewildered and then exasperated his fol 
lowers as they found that Parnell was paying his ignoble debt 
at their expense. Parnell suffered tortures as a lover and a 
father, wore out his sensitive nerves and ruined his careet, Soviet 
because he had not enough strength to tell Mrs. O'Shea that ani 
she must choose between him and her aunt’s fortune. Iv ree 
The same weakness marked his behaviour to the end. A - e 
mistress resolved to ruin her lover would have acted, when the theore 
crisis came, as Mrs. O'Shea acted. She had all Dido's fury Fre) 
without Dido’s excuse; she quarrelled with Lewis, and ® re 
Miss Haslip shows, she so conducted herself as to add new ese 
elements of mischief to those which the incident had provided - his 
for Parnell’s enemies. Parnell, who had told the Liberals t ps 
make their minds easy, never tried to check her fatal violence, ee 


and never took a single step to see that his interests and his 
reputation were defended with a modicum of common sens 


ag val 
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‘chea timed his blow perfectly. Parnell had just emerged 
o his battle with the Government and The Times with 
we colours. Many Englishmen who had been adverse 
"+ that they had wronged him, that their own country as 
— ted by its Government and its most powerful journal 
paved meanlY and unfairly, and that this cold and 

,ined Irishman had defeated a conspiracy in which 
yes social influence of a great party had been 








ui the wealth and aie 
eq without seruple for his ruin. At that very moment, 
us 


when this enthusiasm was at its height, Parnell was presented 
to their view ina very different light, as a man slinking from 
the anger of an ill-used husband, living under one naine here, 
under another there, reduced to ludicrous shifts and tricks 
to save his skin from personal violence. rhe reaction was 
inevitable. A man may go through the Divorce Court and 
ome out with his reputation unstained or even ennobled. 
Parnell, owing to his gross mismanagement and incredible 
weakness, had brought the laughter of the music-halls to the 
aid of the pulpit violence of Stead and Hugh Price Hughes. 
Miss Haslip discusses equably and fairly the complications 
that followed. Two questions are by such cases. 
How far should electors consider a man’s private life? How 
qr do they? The two questions quite distinct are often 
wnfused. They were confused by Mrs. O'Shea, who accused 
‘dstone of hypocrisy because, as she alleged, he knew of 
her relations with Parneil long before the divorce. As a 
tet Gladstone did not believe the rumours that reached 
But if he had there would have been no hypocrisy 
He never expressed any opinion on the 
frst of these questions. He never said that Parnell’s adultery 
disqualified him for publie life. He had served under 
Palmerston. One of his leading colleagues had been well 
known in society as the lover of a married woman, a married 
yoman who tried to push his interests in politics as Mrs. 
(Shea tried to push those of Parnell. Gladstone never said 
ofhim that he ought to go out of public life. On the contrary 
he did his best to give him important public work. But 
ifthe husband of that lady had brought an action, if the lover 
had refused to defend himself, if his mistress had in her wild 
fury accused her husband of adultery with her sister, if 
this dignified aristocrat had been falsely but successfully 
represented as slipping down a fire-escape from bedroom win- 
dows, his public career would have been interrupted. Nobody 
would have thought it hypocrisy on the part of his colleagues 
if they had held that for the moment he could add nothing 
to the strength of their common cause. Gladstone in 
public life to ca Home Rule, not to vindicate the right of a 
man to be at onee a public leader and a co-respondent in a 
That right may be of great importance but 
be expected to think it more important 
Mr. Ervine in his brilliant book on Parnell 
thinks Gladstone submitted to the impertinence of the 
Noneonformists, but Gladstone would have said that he 
wed his judgement on the facts. But whether he was right 
or wrong in his conclusion, it is difficult not to think that 
he committed a gross blunder when, after all attempts to reach 
Parnell had failed, he published his létter. He was always 
at his worst in dealing with men, and this was an example 
of that weakness. If he had had something of Parnell’s 
coldness mixed with his excitable temperament, he would 
have been wiser. On the other hand if Parnell had had 
his single-minded enthusiasm for a public object, he would 
‘urely have taken Gladstone's advice and saved Ireland frora 
a bitter and fatal quarrel, 


raised 


him. 
in his conduct. 


Vas 








divorce case. 
he could searcely 
than Home Rule. 


J. L. HamMon>. 


Soviet Finance 


Soviet Money and Finance. By L. E. Hubbard. (Maemililen 
and Co 12s. 6d.) 


N rece ear + 5 . . sa: 
IN recent years many authors have described social conditions 


and economic organisation in Russia. At the same time 


theo ? Py - : ° . 
‘eoretieal economists have discussed fully the problems of 


—e and prices in a planned economy. But there has 
Py _ need for a book that both describes and analyses 
ese problems scientifically in view of the Russian experience. 
his short book The Russian Financial System Mr. Reddaway 
Yent some way to fill this need; but Mr. Hubbard has now 
glade complete and detailed analysis. After a 
te » history of Russia since the revolution and an 

* Ceseription of the present Russian banking institu- 


Provided a mor 





tions, he analyses the principles of the Russian monetary and 
pricing system. 

In assessing the advantages of *‘ capitalist ’’ and ** socialist ” 
systems, three questions are of paramount importance. 
Which system can achieve the better distribution of income ? 
Which can more easily avoid unemployment ? Which is 
more efficient in producing those goods which consumers 
desire ? The distribution of income falls outside the scope 
of Mr. Hubbard’s enquiry, but he has much of interest to 
say on the other problems. Socialists argue that, if the 
State can directly control the sum to be spent on capital 
development and the sum to be distributed to individuals 
for expenditure on consumption, the total demand for com- 
modities need never fall below that required to give ful! 
employment. Mr. Hubbard gives full weight to this argu- 
ment. But he adds that the Russian success in avoiding 
unemployment is not conclusive ; for in the last few years 
this may be explained by the abnormally rapid rate of 
capital development. 

There is a full discussion in this book of the efficiency 
of the Russian planned economy in satisfying consumers’ 
needs. Since the first Five Year Plan every industry has 
been subject to a detailed production plan, which has regulated 
its output and its use of raw materials, &c., and also to a 
financial plan, which has regulated the amount to be spent 
on each raw material or factor of production. At the same 
time prices have been fixed for capital goods and for con- 
sumption goods, the supplies of which have been rationed to 
consumers. The financial plan has served to maintain the 
efficiency of industrial management. If the banks exercise 
a strict control over the amount that a manager can spend 
at the fixed price on each raw material, any wastage in 
itself in a failure to produce the 


production must show 


planned output. 


But does this system ensure that consumers obtain as 
much as possible of the goods which they want? In a 
* capitalist > system consumers are free to express their 


desires by offering different prices in the market for different 
commodities ; and the producers in the search of profit are 
free to attract the factors of production to make those com- 
for which consumers offer most. Since January, 
rationing of consumption goods has been abolished, 
are 

gives 


modities 
1936, the 


and the now a 


prices offered by Russian consumers 
of their preferences. Mr. Hubbard 
evidence that this freedom of prices may be extended to 
other markets. Early in 1935 the sale of tractor spare parts 
to the State farms was put on a commercial basis ; for when 
the prices and outputs of these parts were arbitrarily fixed, 
there was no assurance that the most needed parts would 
be produced. In theory the different productive units of a 
socialist economy can “ play at competition,” and compete 
with one another in a free market for the different factors 
of production ; and this might combine the advantages of 
* capitalism ” with those of * socialism.” But this involves 


measure some 
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the abandonment of fixed production and financial plans; response; there is a vivid picture of Pavlova at rel Imitat' 


and if these are abandoned, will it be possible to prevent 
periodic unemployment, and how will the efficiency of the 
managers of productive units be judged ? This is a dilemma 
that the Russian system has yet to solve. 3. ER. Meave. 


Two Amateurs and a Professional 


Friends and Fiddlers. (Dent. 5s.) 

Music, My Love! (Arthur Barker. 
7s. 6d.) 

Music’s Handmaid. By Harriet Cohen. 


By Catherine Bowen. 
By Charlotte Haldane. 


(Faber and Faber. 5s.) 


Mrs. HALDANE and Mrs. Bowen represent two poles of amateur 
musicianship : although to both of them music is the most 
satisfying thing in life, I doubt whether they would be on 
calling terms if they lived in the same village. A single 
encounter would have revealed unbridgeable gulfs: Mrs. 
Haldane politely bored by her neighbour’s passion for family 
chamber music, Mrs. Bowen openly contemptuous of Mrs. 
Hatdane’s radio-gramophone and her chatter about ballet 
and opera. 

“The claim for amateurism,” says Mrs. Haldane, “ is 
only put forward by unmusical people. Were they musical 
they would be unable to listen to the sounds they make.” 
It is, of course, an absurd over-statement. Kreisler and 
Casals must have begun by making nasty sounds; are we 
to suppose that, had they been truly musical, they would 
have laid down their infant bows in disgust ? People who 
are really keen to play in a string quartet will somehow 
or other find the time to make their performances tolerable— 
at least to their colleagues. In what Mr. W. W. Cobbett 
calls °° The Chamber Music Life * the amenities of the tennis- 
court are unknown : first violins do not murmur “* Bad luck ! ” 
at a missed entry, nor do the most gallant ‘cellists shout 
“Mine!” as they rescue a phrase from a viola in distress. 
It is incontestable that serious quartet playing provides 
the amateur with the finest possible musical discipline and 
education, besides being an indoor game of inexhaustible 
enchantment. Mrs. Bowen’s book is so richly evocative of 
this delight that it will charm all her fellow addicts. She 
writes extremely well (though I wish she would not call 
Bach * Johann Sebastian *’), and after a surfeit of gangsters 
and tough guys her pictures of life in the depths of rural 
Connecticut seem fresh and lovable. Holidaying at Gilead, 
she is forbidden to bring her violin to church—a low, squarish 
church surrounded by pastures : 


On Sunday mornings when young Jonathan exhorted us 
earnestly concerning Hell, I, sitting aloft in the choir stall, my 
fiddle on my knee, was aware through arched, open windows of 
Jonathan's cows, clanking long, contralto bells. Once, cocking 
an ear to this slow melody, Jonathan paused. ‘ That’s Hulda,’ 
he explained to the congregation. He nodded toward the window. 
‘She's into my corn. You, Ephraim Martin back there, just you 
slip out and lead her home . . . And when Adam and Eve sought 
to reénter the garden,’ he resumed evenly, ‘ there stood an angel 
with a flaming sword .. .’ 


ee 


Admirable, too, is her aunt’s solution of a perennial problem 
concerning the rich : 

‘Why. I asked her, ‘ can’t rich people really love art ¢ Why 
have they no respect for it?’ ‘* Because they haven’t time,’ she 
replied instantly. ‘ Rich people have not nearly so much time as 
we have. They are always going off on a train or a boat, or someone 
is calling them up and asking them to be on a committee.’ 

The only drawback of the home-chamber-music school 
is its intolerance of all other sorts of music. Orchestras 
are no doubt important, but to be dispensed with altogether 
rather than enjoyed at second-hand, through radio or gramo- 
phone : opera scarcely exists—well, perhaps Mozart, certainly 
not Verdi; singers are ipso facto beyond the pale—-unless 
they sing in a chorus. Of course, it is more than arguable that 
if you have the chamber repertory of Bach, Haydn, Mozart 
and Beethoven in your head you can justifiably let the rest 
vo hang. Nothing else brings you so near to the heart of music, 
and if you are a person of Mrs. Bowen’s calibre, this direct 
and constant communion will give you an understanding of 
music at once profound, practical and humble. 

Humility is not Mrs. Haldane’s strong suit. She has 
written a slangy, gossipy fruit-salad of a book, and not all 
the fruit is fresh. Much of Music, My Love ! resembles a cock- 
tail party at which phrases like ‘* quite dreadful ” and ** utterly 
fantastic resound on all sides. But faults of style are 


compensated by an admirable zest and variety of musical 


in Hampstead; and in a penultimate chapter called « jnstrume 


Listener’s Everest ” the author sheds her jaunty tone ; jnstrume’ 
really interesting consideration of the ultimate : satisfy 
problems posed by the music of Bach and Beethoven to the ¢ 
Miss Cohen’s book consists of a brief and somewhat ; interest 
discussion of the tendencies of modern musie, followed } earliest 
detailed analyses, from the pianist’s point of View, of sey given to 
pieces of keyboard music, ranging from the Elizabe . & They ¢ 
to Bax : it is in fact a series of printed piano lessons with Vine ext? | 
Cohen. I worked through the Mozart Sonata in ¢ (K i. for insta 
and found her 24-page commentary practical and illuminati situation 
in the highest degree ; indeed, if only I can find time oie son ‘ 
up the finger-work I hope presently to astonish My friend priation 
by the subtlety of my reading. But just after finishing rental 
Friends and Fiddlers it is difficult to be really enthuig, P !** 
about the piano. If only I had learned the viola ! poet . 
Es J SHAWE- simp y : 
DESMOND SHAWE-Tayzon, sided 
° their. af 
Lear ning To Talk functior 
Infant Speech. By M. M. Lewis. (Kegan Paul. 195 61) [— t - 
THE purpose of this book is to give an account of the Process — 
by which children arrive at the use and understanding ¢f pear 
conventional speech. It contains no essentially new ide, ct gre 
but it is, in its way, a painstaking and commendable work ¢j Me deve 
scholarship. One of its chief merits is that it is very wa who ta 
documented. Though he relies mainly on his own preiy childret 
and detailed observations of the behaviour of his son, whoy intellig 
utterances he reproduces in phonetic script, Mr. Lewis ha 
also made an intelligent study of the results obtained by 
previous observers. He sets forth the evidence on which his 
conclusions are based in a series of appendices which make Up Money 
nearly a third of the book. Vo 


Mr. Lewis's approach to his subject is governed by th Sel 
correct assumption that the speech of children is not an isolate! 


ES 
phenomenon, but is intimately connected with other parts of - pe 
their behaviour. He prefaces his main argument with q by the 
somewhat perfunctory disquisition on the nature of languag Genev: 
in which he refers to the familiar, but important, distinction econor 
between the expressive, evocative and referential uses of fF © imp: 
words. It is assumed that a child’s earliest utterances ar in the 
purely expressive. Mr. Lewis differentiates those which allow 
express comfort from those which express discomfort and show F Budge 
how their form is physiologically determined. He treats this end 0 
question with a precision that is somewhat lacking in other deser\ 
parts of his book. of me 


With regard to children’s earliest responses to speech, Mr. No 
Lewis is unwilling to accept the behaviourists’ view that they 


convi 
develop wholly by conditioning out of the primary responses the ¢ 
to food. He holds that the readiness with which children mode 
respond, in their first month, to the cries of other children and, that 
in their second month, to the smiles and speech of adults, makes the di 
it probable that they have an innate tendency to respond to policy 
speech, though he admits that this tendency may be reinforce! emba 
by conditioning. He writes as if he thought that to ascribea depre 
phenomenon to an innate tendency was to give a genuine police 
explanation of it ; whereas, in fact, it is merely to reaffirm it after 
existence with the implication that it cannot be further have 
explained. are t 
From the evidence provided by Mr. Lewis it appears that Now 
children begin by responding mainly to the intonational tries 
pattern of a sound-group, and then take increasingly greatet Gove 


notice of the accompanying situation, until at last th Tl 
phonetic pattern, which is reckoned as part of the situation, 














can 
becomes the dominant stimulus. He remarks that this the | 
change is brought about by training, but his account of the aR 
way in which this training operates is vague. > the 

it has been held—by Darwin among others—that children decl 
do not attempt to imitate sounds until towards the end 0! to | 
their first year ; but Mr. Lewis makes out a good case for the end 
view that some attempts at imitation occur during the fit was 
three months. There is then a period of five or six month F tay 


during which these responses practically cease. Mr. Lewis eon 
explanation of this is that the child’s natural tendency nov 
respond to speech by speech is inhibited by a growing interest Roofs 
in meaning. He is led again to invoke this natural tendent’ for 


because he finds that the view that imitation is due to adit pol 
intervention in the child's babbling does not adequately tre 


account for the facts. 
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tation re-occurs as the child begins to be aware_of the 
ai tal value of words. It is through using words 
See tally as a means of making known and thereby 
mere. thelr needs that children come to adjust themselvés 
Ce ations of adult usage. Mr. Lewis has some 
: = things to say about the phonetic form of a child’s 
nt t » He insists with reason that the meanings 
poset these words by adults are not altogether arbitrary. 
. ne are the social stabilisation of meanings which already 
exist in the child’s utterance.” The expressive cry “* mama ” 
for instance becomes associated by the child with vy the whole 
gtuation of the appeasement of discomfort, including the 
rson who ministers to him’; so that the mother’s appro- 
priation of it to herself is not a wholly unwarranted piece of 
rental vanity. 

It is to be remarked that even when children reach the 
stage of using words referentially, they do not use them 
simply as a means of classifying similar sense-data. They are 
wuided not merely by the appearances of objects but also by 
their affective and particularly, Mr. Lewis thinks, by their 
functional properties. ~ It is not so much,” he says, ** what 
bd the child perceives or what he feels that determines the 

] srowth of the conceptual use of language, but what he does.” 
Proves 7 This is not a book which can be expected to have a wide 


gi vel 


ling « circulation even among the devotees of baby clinics. It will 
W ide not greatly help the conscientious parent either to appraise or 
Work of to develop the linguistic abilities of his child. But to those 
ry Well who take a serious, theoretical interest in the psychology of 
Precie children it can be recommended as a product of sound and 
Whose intelligent research. A. J. AYER. 
IS has 
ed by ° 
ch Monetary Policy 
ke wy Money and Banking, 1935-36. Vol. I. Monetary Review. 
Vol. II. Commercial Banks. (Economic Intelligence 
V the Service, Geneva. Allen and Unwin. Vol. I. 2s.6d. Vol. II. 7s. 6d.) 
late Tur second volume of this publication is mainly technical ; 
rts of but the first is one of the most interesting surveys published 
ith a by the economic section of the League for a long time. 
pulage Genevan publications are apt to be somewhat rigid in their 
ction economic ideas, and even this survey affects an air of grave 
es of “impartiality "slightly marred by some absurd mistakes 
om in the statistical tables. The author, however, does not 
‘hich F allow himself to be blinded by the idea that a balanced 
hows Budget and a rigid gold standard are the beginning and 
this end of all economic policy: and the survey consequently 
ther deserves to be described as a critical study of the influence 
of monetary policy in curing the Great Depression. 
Mr No open-minded person could read it without becoming 
they convinced that monetary policy—in the widest sense—is 
ses the dominant influence on the welfare of nations in the 
dren modern economic world. It is hardly too sweeping to say 
and that there is not a single major country that has overcome 
ake the depression without embarking on an expansionist monetary 
dts policy ; that there is not a single major country which has 
eed embarked on an expansionist policy without overcoming 
bea depression; that in every case the change of monetary 
5a policy has come first and the change in economic conditions 
ie afterwards ; and finally, that the only two countries which 
het have experienced no revival at all, Holland and Switzerland, 
are the only two which have adopted no expansionist policies. 
. Nowhere has deflation succeeded, not even in Fascist coun- 
tries where the whole machinery of oppression has been in the 
le Government's hands. 
. This is not, of course, to claim that the successful countries 
Ks can take much credit for foresight or intelligence in selecting 
7 the correct remedies. In most cases the choice was between 
a Right-wing party which wanted to “ economise,” balance 
the Budget and tax the poor; and a Left-wing party which 





declared the utter and cataclysmic end of the capitalist system 
to be at hand. Actually capitalism did not come to an 
end, and Budgets were not balanced. What did happen 
was that the economic strain broke the bonds of the gold 





standard and necessitated enormous Government expenditure 
, ; > ‘ . . 

“1 on relief. In Great Britain recovery came—nobody would 
, how dispute it—as a result of the involuntary abandonment 


4 of gold; though much credit should be given to the Treasury 
; for Subsequently enforcing on the Bank of England the 
policy of cheap money which led to the housing boom and the 
tremendous industrial recovery of the last three years. In 


most of the rest of the sterling bloc recovery was the conse- 
quence of these events in Great Britain. Australia, New 
Zealand and Scandinavia, however, by devaluing at once, 
secured the fruits of revival early, while South Africa obsti- 
nately held out for another year. Japan, which devalued 
immediately after sterling, deserves rather more credit than 
Great Britain for devising a co-ordinated recovery policy. 
The countries which in retrospect can be most unreservedly 
complimented are Sweden, Australia, New Zealand and 
(since March, 1935) Belgium—all, it should be noted, demo- 
cratic countries, which have in fact shown far greater 
** efficiency ” in handling economic policy than the various 
tyrannical governments. Mr. Roosevelt would also deserve 
praise if it were quite clear that he devalued the dollar on 
purpose and not by mistake. 

The present survey brings out very clearly that Great 
Britain, is practically the only country that has recovered 
despite a balanced Budget. In almost every other great 
country mere credit expansion was not sufficient, and recovery 
only came with the emergence of a really large volume of 
Government spending financed by credit creation. In the 
United States the spending was on relief and public works. 
In Germany, Italy, Japan and France (under the Laval 
régime) rearmament seemed to the dominant rentier classes to 
be the only fit object for the expenditure of public money ; 
and recovery had to await the growth of militarism. 

The importance of ** deficit financing ” lies in the fact that 
the creation of a huge stock of credit may not be enough 
unless the Government steps in and spends it. The author 
of the review is much concerned with the fact that changes 
in the * velocity” rather than the volume of credit seem 
to be correlated with depression and recovery. Surely the 
essential thing, however, is neither the volume nor “* velocity ” 
of money, but the total stream of money spent throughout 
the community. If ‘ monetary policy ” could be normally 
taken to mean any measure calculated to affect this stream, 
there would be fewer obstacles to a general understanding 
of its importance, or to an intelligent co-ordination of its 
constituent elements : banking, budget, Investment, currency 
and commercial policy. Doucias Jay. 
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Fiction 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 


Men in Arms. By George Slocombe. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
Choose a Bright Morning. By Hillel Bernstein. (Gollancz. 6s.) 
Think of the Earth. By Bertram Brooker. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Villon: a Romance. By Charles Kunstler. Translated by Alex 
Glendinning. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 

Tue first two of these books have a quasi-political interest, the 
third escapes from horrid actualities by going back thirty years 
and concentrating on the spiritual turmoil inside an individual, 
and the fourth is more or less historical. The author of Men 
in Arms is a journalist, and evidently one of those journalists 
who get about, meet people, and see things. Such men have 
to go where things are happening while they are happening, 
and it is their business to find out what is going on behind the 
scenes. They are used to conversations lubricated by the 
juices and aromas of good food, drink, and tobacco ; they move 
rapidly in expresses and air liners, and feel at ease in hotel 
bedrooms, smart cabarets, obscure restaurants; they realise 
that countries are joined on to one another or only separated 
by a few minutes or a few hours of travel, and they are used to 
putting their information quickly in order on paper. Seeing 
mankind up to some of its crudest tricks might easily drive 
them to despair, but the need to be quick and vivid acts as a 
kind of antidote, and whatever their subject they must paint 
it in bold if not glowing colours. Thus they are apt to combine 
disillusionment and cynicism with a curious romanticism : 
then, being able to see themselves and others as part of a vast 
and complex drama, and being at the same time obliged to 
obtain an immediate effect, they tend to be theatrical in the 
way they express themselves. Jen in Arms, essentially ¢ 
journalist’s novel, may be said to have a topical interest, since 
it deals with the revolt of a dissatisfied minority in a Baltic 
seaport. The town of Marmo was ir Lithuania but this did 
not please the Latvians, and a number of outsiders took a 
hand in promoting their discontent. Mr. Slocombe carefully 
marshals his characters—men. without a country, adventurers 
and adventuresses, armament czars, beautiful spies, deluded 
peasants, Cockney clerks, &e.—but they are mainly quite 
conventional, the most notable being one Samuel Bowyer, an 
American, given to “ ventures in which the risks were great 
and the profits doubtful ” : 

‘He has no principles. He has no emotions ... He has no 

patriotism, no doctrine, and even his religion is mero childish 
sentiment, a tradition, a memory of inherited conventions. He is 
incredibly frivolous when business is not afoot . . . If we fail him, 
he will find other dupes, men like us with ambition, without groat 
love of life, men greedy for power, or notoriety .. . or sick of tho 
strange disease which is called patriotism.” 
Most of the characters tend to talk alike, and they talk in 
rather a high-faluting strain about topics of national or inter- 
national interest, sometimes with an unreal eloquence. There 
is a certain simplicity about an author who can write ** Many 
men and women of striking appearance sat in the restaurant, 
framed in the sophisticated modern setting of glittering napery, 
gilt and porcelain and crystal.” Napery does not usually 
glitter, even in high life, but we are not surprised to come 
across immaculate linen, bronzed arms, and pearly hazes or 
to find sudden determinations reached, prominent parts played, 
and hackneyed epithets chosen with clockwork regularity. 
Mr. Slocombe may be a born novelist, but he is not a made 
one, and it is information and ideas that distinguish his book, 
incidental remarks about Trotsky or Caillaux, Hitler or 
Geneva, or suggestions of this kind : 

‘Under private capitalism the machinery of the state is com- 
* pletely subservient to the lords of steel and oil and banking—and 
they are, when you begin to look into it, the same individuals. They 
control the state. If you established the fiction of state control 
over armaments, they would be merely controlling themselves.” 

Mr. Hillel Bernstein’s book, which is short, is chiefly a 
satire on Hitler and Hitlerism. The dust-cover carries a 
number of enthusiastic recommendations by early readers. 
Low the cartoonist laughed so much at it that he couldn't 
sleep. Mr. John Collier says that not to like it is to be either 
a rogue or a fool. Mr. Soandso says it is a “ big little book ”’, 
and Mr. Suchandsuch began it at breakfast and finished it in 
his bath. With due respect to these gentlemen, and at the 
risk of being thought a rogue and a fool with no sense of 
humour, I must say that I thought it on the whole rather 
heavy going in pursuit of common knowledge. Certainly there 





are a few touches of grim humour. Ina concentration can 
** When they wearied of me as a Communist, they whi ip: 
me in rapid succession as a bourgeois, a landlord, a Cathoh 
pacifist, a believer in Christianity, a foreigner, anq a We 
veteran.” Again: ‘‘ Supper was succeeded by a jj . 
flogging.” The power of propaganda: ‘I want one ni 
thousand heroes on the parade ground tomorrow afternooy 
I want every one of them to be thinking of pork chops. , 
I proceed up and down the ranks on my inspection with th 
Minister of War, and for his benefit I ask questions, What 
your name? Pork chops. How old are you? Pork chop, 
Where were you born? Pork chops. How long have al 
been a hero? Pork chops. What do you regard as your duty 
Pork chops. It made my colleague very angry, for he ei) 
never influence his army as thoroughly as that.” Again, , 
little boy is addressed : 

“** What do you want, my young hero ¢’ 

“I want coal, iron, oil, copper, cotton, nickel, tungsten, rubl 
potash, nitrates. I want raw materials.’ tae 

‘ How will you get them, my junior hero ?’ 

‘. . . We will fight.’ 

‘Does your mother approve of this ?’ 

‘My mother is a woman, She belongs in the kitchen.’ 

‘Does your father approve of this ?’ 

‘My father is a traitor. I reported him to the secret police, 

‘ Any brothers or sisters ? ’ 

‘TIT have a sister who is fifteen years old. 
became.a mother. We need soldiers.’ ”’ 
The book as a whole is scarcely up to this level. 
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Turning from the world without to the world within, yf, 
Bertram Brooker seems to have bitten off quite as much a 
Dostoievsky could chew. Think of the Earth, a contribution, 
to the * thoughtful” fiction which seems, perhaps owing ty 
the influence of Dr. Buchman, to be coming into some favour, 
is about a religious maniac in a small Canadian town in 197, 
This individual, Tavistock by name, is not of the kind that 
attracts followers but is much absorbed in regarding himself 
as a dedicated soul, tying himself up in metaphysical knots, 
and wandering down byways which a theological map would 
probably mark as closed to the public. ‘* A regular toff,” he 
could, we learn, have been a matinée idol : 

** A gentleman—he is—if ever there was one. 
maybe a little—yow know—kind of queer.” 
High and mighty in his manner, * but T'Il be damned if there 
ain’t something gosh-awful human —somehow—underneath.” 
His eyes, which had a far-away look, were shot with green; 
there was an Irish-Spanish strain in his family, and he wanted 
to know the nature of evil and the meaning of death. Further 
more, like Miss Garbo, he ‘* wanted to be alone,” but a love- 
interest popped up in the shape of one Laura, the local 
* reverend’s gal.” Laura, who had not been able to keep wp 
her music, had coiled hair, eager eyes, and a blunt nose. Aly 
‘her upper lip arched abruptly, while the lower curved ina 
full round above the cleft of her chin, which was deep, like her 
father’s.” Cleft chins run deep, and ‘ as he looked at her the 
transparent, murmurous space in his mind collapsed suddenly, 
as though crushed like an egg-shell.”” In other words, shi 
prevented him from making a fool and indeed a criminal 0! 
himself by an actle gratuit with a supposedly heavenly meaning: 
just in time she made him “ think of the earth.”’ A portent: 
ously serious novel by an author with no sense of the ridiculow. 

M. Charles Kunstler’s romance about: Villon should pleas 
a good many people. Whether it is possible to give anything 
like a true picture of the life of Villon’s time may be que 
tioned, but a fictional one is an obvious temptation for the 
historical novelist. Like Burns, like Verlaine and Rimbaué, 
Villon was a vagabond with a soul, one who yielded heartily 
to the temptations of wine, women and song, and yet manage 
a leave a permanent memorial of his activities. M. Kunstler 
makes the most of the poet’s aspirations and improvidenee, 
his fascinating waywardness, the jolly junketings and mt 
haunted prisons, the licentious priests and abandoned womel, 
the true affections and the immortal verse : 


** How novel, how beguiling, how moving and human this poetty 
is! Oh yes, Master Francois, it is suffering that has ripened you, 
made you such a great poet !”’ 


TRAVEL WITH BAEDEKER 












A prince, sir, But, 
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News from Tartary 
PETER FLEMING 


2 . me ? 
the author of ‘Brazilian Adventure’ and “One’s Company 











, 12s ’ t 
With 57 photographs reproduced in photogravure 12s. Od. ne 


BASIL DE SELINCOURT writes: ‘A book compact of —-—e . ‘ — ye 
journey is wonderful, and wonderfully cennmaeniee an wen e — 
illustrated.” EDWIN Mu: ‘ The book is fascinating hecenarr it ay 

and realistic account of a journey in strange -_ wuetnnieie P : , 
As a mere story this account of seven months oon is en a : 
diverting.” And HAROLD NICOLSON: ‘His latest book is . my on . 
the best thing that he has yet written. It reflects the ar = 
and endurances of a seven months journey across 3,700 mi 
of desert and upland, through ice and sand, emg? _—_ = 
thirst. Its political and informative value is considerable. 


entertainment value is immense.’ (The Book Society Selection) 








The Birth of China 


HERRLEE GLESSNER CREEL 
15s. net . 
With 15 plates 5s 


~— ” sia 
DISCOVERY writes: ‘A valuable descriptive analysis of recen 
archaeological discovery. Dr. Creel contributes to discussion 


the suggestion that there were two great centres of cultural 


diffusion in the early world, as revealed in the evidence of the 


Bronze Age civilisation recently discovered at Anyang. 


, J NDON 
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Current Literature 


TOWARDS A NEW LEAGUE 
By H. N. Brailsford 

The reform of the League of Nations is essentially a topic of 
the day, and no one’s views regarding it awaken keener 
anticipation that Mr. Brailsford’s. Unfortunately his pam- 
phlet (New Statesman, 6d.)-comes a good deal short of ful- 
filling expectations. The future of the League can, no doubt, 
not be adequately discussed without some reference to the 
past, but 48 pages on the old League, 7.e., on the history of the 
past sixteen years, seems disproportionate in a booklet titled as 
this one is. But Mr. Brailsford’s summary is able and well- 
balanced, and in the five or six pages that he does devote to the 
subject of a new League (for the “ history ’’ chapters are 
followed by a ‘ commentary ” chapter), he throws out many 
ideas worth considering. Faced with the choice between a 
real but limited League and a universal but unreal League, he 
proposes an interesting compromise in the form of an Inner 
Group of “like-minded” States, which would, inter alia, 
gradually carry their pledges of mutual defence to the point 
of the organisation of a single federal force, and endeavour to 
persuade the League to accept the principle of the revision of 
treaties by majority procedure, create their own permanent 
staff for economic planning and work out schemes of economic 
co-operation withinthe group. They would, in fact, set standards 
which it might be hoped other League members would one 
by one accept. The Group, it is suggested, no doubt rightly, 
would consist in the first instance of nations professing “a 
common social faith.” All this is practical and valuable and 
makes the constructive part of Mr. Brailsford’s booklet well 
worth reading. 


THE WAR IN OUTLINE 
By Liddell Hart 


A really short history of the War has been badly needed, 
and in this opportune and admirable volume (Faber, 5s.) 
Captain Liddell Hart has met the need so completely that 
he need fear few competitors with temerity to emulate his 
performance. To be brief successfully not only condensation 
but proportion is essential, and Captain Liddell Hart has 
achieved both. There is no omission of any incident that 
demands mention in a volume on this scale, there is no 
partisanship (though it is always well to remember that the 
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Travellers Cheques 


The seasoned traveller does not carry much 
paper money: he knows it is not worth the 
risk. Yet there are many occasions abroad 
when, for some reason or other, one would 
not choose to go to a bank to draw foreign 
cash for, say, the paying of a hotel bill. It is 
then that the smaller amounts of the Westmin- 
ster Bank’s Travellers Cheques are specially 
handy, as they make the least demand on 
hotel cashiers, pursers, stores, etc., for change. 
Customers may buy ‘Travellers Cheques for 
£2, £5, and £10, at any of the 'Bank’s 
branches for use at home and abroad. 
For certain countries special facilities are 
provided, particulars of which may 


be had at the counter 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
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writer is an Easterner) and it is hard to point a 





: . ne 
exaggeration or inadequacy of treatment. The we ® 
Passchendaele is a case in point. That sorry sto Ory of 





ruthlessly but fairly, though defenders of Haig cou mo 
object that too little stress is laid on Jellicoe’s inuiatenes oe 
the army should clear the coast for naval seas ~ 
Calais Conference of February, 1917, again, might. hay, The 
painted in rather different colours by, say, Mr. Duff Contd 
But considering the. brevity of the volume its adequacy # 
astonishing. A generation that knows the War only 
hearsay, not from memory, could have no better introduction 
tactics or the mechanism of war, than The War Flip is 
If it provokes the melancholy reflection that but for fl “ 
errors, due mainly to obdurate conservatism, Victory might 
have been.achieved in‘half the time, and at far less than half 
the cost, the reflection will be near the truth—except that the 
errors were on both sides, and neutralised each other, 


-SOVER TYROLESE HILLS 
By F. S. Smythe 

Mr. F. S. Smythe, member and leader of Himalayan and 
other expeditions, is almost equally well known as a writer on 
mountaineering and as a climber with a brilliant -recond of 
achievement. His new book, Over Tyrolese Hills (Hodder ang 
Stoughton, 12s. 6d.), lacks the glamour of Kamet Conquered, 
but it will be:appreciated by all who love climbing, and shoulq 
be of great assistance to would-be mountaineers, especially 
those who contemplate a visit to the Eastern Alps. In 1935 
Mr. Smythe, accompanied by a Canadian climber, Mr. Campbell, 
Secord, traversed the Alps of the Austrian Tyrol from Bluden + 
in the Arlberg to Zell am See, via Innsbruck. He gives a faintly. 
detailed account of their progress, enhanced by his own magi, 
nificent photographs. It was an exciting, and, at times, 
difficult journey, through some of the finest scenery in Europe, 
but there’ is an aloofness in the author's manner of telling the 
story whieh gives-one the impression that after.the Himalayas 
he found’the Alps rather small game. He dispenses informa. 
tion in an abrupt, rather schoolmasterish way, but it is, of 
course, accurate and valuable, if not inspiring. His book is 
not solely concerned with climbing, for he had time to observe 
political and social conditions and found, like many other 
travellers, the standard of living in Austria appallingly low for 
most of the population. There is an adequate glossary 
of mountaineering terms. 


RUSSIA—U.S.S.R. 
. Edited by P. Malevsky-Malevitch 

Russia—U.S.S.R. (Williams and -Norgate, 21s.) _ first 
appeared. in the United States three years ago, appendices 
having been added to the present re-issue to bring it up to 
date. It is an encyclopaedic work of composite authorship 
covering history, culture, political structure, trade, industry, 
&e. The plan of the book is simple and satisfactory. The 
first section, written by the editor, treats. of Russian history 
from the Varangians’down to 1920. The remaining sections 
are primarily concerned with Soviet Russia and deal with 
the pre-War and War periods only by way of introductory 
matter. Most of the contributors are Russian émigrés, 
though among ‘them are to be found two Englishmen and 
Mr. Max Eastman, who is a Trotskyist. The last word is 
rather strangely given to an American Communist who, 
while admitting the “ facts, figures and evidence ” adduced 
in the book are accurate, contends that the anti-Soviet bias 
of its authors has ‘* distorted its facts out of all perspective.” 
A few-~passages here and there justify this stricture, But 
most of the contributors have managed to maintain a fait 
standard of objectivity. The data are stated to be taken 
in the main from official Soviet publications, though precise 
indications of source are usually lacking, and there is no 
bibliography. As a compendium of information about 
Russia, it would be hard to find anything more comprehensive. 


PHOTOGRAPHY TO-DAY 
By D. A. Spencer 

Photography To-day (Oxford University Press, 3s. 6d.) 
something more than:a handbook for amateur photographers. 
Yet it does not quite reach the standard of a source of know- 
ledge for technically skilled but theoretically ignorant students. 
However, within its limited sphere it is undoubtedly the best 
book of its kind. Although very interesting about some of 
the newer developments, Mr. Spencer might have approached 
the problems of the ordinary enthusiastic photographer 1 
a slightly more mathematically philosophical manner. For 
instance, it would have been valuable to have an inspl 
section about perspective in terms of focal length and angle 
of vision of .the lens and, further, the reasons why shortet: 
focal-length lenses give greater depth of focus. More precise 
information on the types of filter to be using in order t 
obtain given effects would have been useful. 
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By the author of 
“TUDOR GREEN,” ete. 


W. B. 
MAXWELL's 


great new novel 
THE 


EMOTIONAL JOURNEY 


Men and Women 


The bold and highly successful treatment 

of “Tudor Green” is continued in his 

latest novel with brilliance and originality 
OBSERVER: 


“Tam a great admirer of Mr. Maxwell’s talent 
He has never, in my opinion, been ranked high 
enough among the novelists ” 

SUNDAY REFEREE: 


“He stands alone in his almost perfect technique 
. . e >? 
| and his comprehensive human sympathies 
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PLAYERS MIUMBER 


5O ror 33 


EAMOUS FIGURES — 


In 1585 Sir Richard Grenville was 
sent by Sir Walter Raleigh to 
complete the occupation of the 
newly founded colcny which be- 
came Virginia, the most famous 
Tobacco grewing state in the world. 


Player's No. 3 is another 
figure easily remembered 
because of its merits, repre- 
senting, as it dces, a Cigarette 
of delighiful mellowness 
and flavour, giving always 
that litile extra quality so 
necessary for comp!eteenjoy- 
ment by the critical smoker. 





Sit Richard (m nvalle 





PLAIN OR CORK-TIPPED . 
100 For 6'4 50 Tins PLain onty 34 
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Motoring 


Iv is about the middle of August that the earnest. and 
economically-minded seeker after a really cheap car gets 
his best chances. At most times of the year, nowadays, 
one can pick up sounder second-hand cars than was possible 
only a year or two ago, but owing to the regulation set up by 
the Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders against. the 
publication of ‘year-dated series of new cars before a given 
date—sometime in August itself, so far as I remember— 
there is no longer a ‘** vintage” to be considered. More and 
more manufacturers are abandoning the vintage system 
and, neatly defeating the S.M.M.T., announce, in full legality, 
new models whenever they like. They must not and do not 
call them ‘ 1987," nor, since the majority of them appear 
halfway through 1936, can one quarrel with any other name 
they choose to give them. Several of them do not bother to call 
them anything except new. 

This plan should work very well for everybody, particularly 


for the owner of used cars. ‘ Vintages~ date old cars 
unforgettably and there was .always a faint disability 


attaching to “last year’s model.” There. was probably 
nothing the matter with jt but its unfortunate label, but 
there has long been a quite unfounded impression in the 
mind of the uninstructed buying public that a cara year old 
whose history is unknown must have done at least ten or fifteen 
thousand miles and be nearing its dotage. If the new name 
“series,” as first used by Rolls-Royce. Morris. Wolseley 
and one or two others, gets universally accepted, it will 
help the second-hand market. One only hopes that the 
American custom of ehanging the shape of the radiator- 
guard two or three timés.a year, presumably in order ‘to 
persuade owners of the April issue that they are driving an 
out-of-date car in September, will not be copied. 

Several new models have appeared lately and long before 
the motor show the great majority of factories will have 
released their latest productions. For the past month or so 
those who buy a new car every year or every so many thousand 
of miles, have been ordering the new one and disposing of the 
old one and stocking the second-hand market with cars that 
are readily saleable. With few exceptions every ‘modern 
car, built within the last two years or with not more than, say, 
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LONDON, 









K.L.G. SPARKING PLUGS LTD., S.W.15 


Bargain-Time 
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15,000 miles to its credit, should be a 5 . 
anybody with that feeling for cars which fork 
expect the same results at 15,000 miles as at 1000 
depends, of course, on the quality and type oF ia iol 
£1,000 machine. unless it has been ill-treated beyond -—_ Ya 
limits, must be good for another 50,000 miles at least ty 
any serious replacements, while your £200 car, offered { 
for £75, may need £10 or £20 spent on it in one way or 4, 
but, at the resulting £90 or so, may still be an wl 
bargain. = 
Although the modern ear is often decidedly Sensit 
if not delicate, reacting as readily to professional i 
attention as to neglect, it is astonishing how tough it py, 
to be. Nothing very serious happens to it in a Year's yy 
Little things may go wrong which are, heaven knows, * 


ho 


2 . : ; : mad 
ing enough at the time. Careless testing, Inadequate oe 
supervision may discover all sorts of stupid aberrations whi 


meanthat the owner must finish the manufacturer’s job for hj 
but it is very seldom that any of the modern cars, even thy 
that cost under £150 and are often driven at 60 miles an hou 
run up big repair bills under those 15,000 miles, 7 

Theoretically speaking, there was never a better ting ty 
buy a second-hand car than now. Not only are cars ed 
stoutly made than they were even only five years ago, bi 
owing to their own vast numbers their lives are fa ley 
strenuous. Kyery month—every day, if one accepts tj 
figures of the Ministry of Transport about the 500 new gy 
launched daily on the teeming roads—it becomes less and 
less easy to drive fast, morc and more dangerous, Eyer 
so often nearly every car made is a little more powerful thy 
its predecessor, if not faster, at any rate with a bigger power 
reserve. They are being made fitter all the time for wor 
that, to a great extent, becomes lighter. Every second-hyyj 
car is potentially a better bargain than ever, for you ey 
be reasonably certain that it has had very little flogging - 
and flogging is still the quickest way to destruction, — 

In the new conditions the vetting of a second-hand q 
becomes at once simpler and, in another direction, mor 
complicated. You can accept a goud deal of the claims fy 
it as read, mentally making such reservations as occur t 
you. For instance, with « car 10,000 miles old (about thy 
average today, I should say, in the cheaper categories) yw 
must allot the price of new plugs, new tyres, new brake. 
linings for its revival. The plugs should last another 10,00) 
miles, and the tyres, with about 5,000 left in the existing 
at least 15,000, but more likely 20,000. The life of the brake. 
linings depends almost entirely upon yourself and you 
skill as a driver, and I daresay I need not have include 
them in any renewal estimate for a period of less than another 
25,000 miles. 

Those things are easy to arrange for and not unduly 
costly. Where you have to be careful is in ascertaining th 
condition of the cylinders. Some modern cars exhibit « 
alarming rate of ecylinder-wear, not always easily to hk 
accounted for. You can, of course, trace serious wear by 
over-smoking from the exhaust, having first checked the oil 
Jevel, but this will not always betray the real state of affain 
To be absolutely certain you must drive the car for a reasi: 
able distance, say 200 miles, and take careful note of thi 
oil-consumption. If it is high, say at the rate of a gallo 
for less than 800 miles, refuse the car. Before long yo 
would be tempted to have the engine re-bored and that is: 
cure that only comes off onee in a way and never when it’ 
cheaply done.- Generally speaking, it is not worth whi 
in any but a really expensive car that you value for ott! 
reasons. 

This question of cylinder-wear is the most important (! 
all today. After that, assuming that everything else cone 
up to your legitimate expectations, examine the coachot 
very carefully indeed. Worn upholstery may or may 0 
repel you but it costs nothing to leave as it is, whereas scridb 
rattles, leaks and ill-fitting doors must be dealt with. I 
is usually anything but a simple matter to cure these thins 
at all, and if the work is properly done it is not cheap. Beyot 
these you should have little to worry about in a car age’ 
less than 10,000 miles, originally priced at anything ov’ 
£200. Your opportunities are considerable. 

JOHN PRIOLEAU. 


[ Note.— Readers’ 


a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price payed 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. No adc 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used ears.| 








requests for advice from our Motorivt 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompanied i F 
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When in Rome,don’t! 


jn American living in Rome came to see us a week 
a twoago. His visit to London was long overdue, 
put sooner than do as Rome does, he had hung on 
iohis old suits until he could carry out his intention 
of replenishing with Goss clothes. 


Iwas his first visit to us, and all he could remember 
bout us When he arrived in town was our name. 
There are over fifty Gosses in the directory, and 
fer ‘phoning several and not striking the right 
one, he bought four back numbers of this journal 
and found one of our advertisements. 


We appreciated the trouble he had gone to in order 
to locate us, and more still when he gave us a very 


nice order. 


Many provincial and overseas readers come to 
London this month, and each year some of them 
uke the opportunity of paying us a visit. We are 
delighted as well as honoured. We are grateful, 
to, because they help to keep us occupied during 
a relatively slack period. 


To our overseas and provincia! visitors in particular, 
may we repeat our simple story? This business 
is run by the two Goss brothers, assisted by Mr. 
Whitehouse. It puts into practice the highest 
ideals of London tailoring. No effort is spared to 
give complete satisfaction to each customer. 
Measuring, cutting and fitting are done by the 
principals personally. 

Extremely reasonable charges for the highest 
standards of workmanship and the finest grades 
of materials are made possible by modest premises, 
no expensive shop front and the expectation that 
all customers—old and new alike—will pay cash 
upon satisfactory completion of their order. 


We have advanced patterns of new autumn and 
winter materials—not so advanced, perhaps, if the 
first days of August are a fair sample of the rest 
of the month ! 
A Goss lounge suit of the very best materials 
costs from Eight to Ten Guineas, whilst 
there is a good selection of thoroughly depend- 
able materials costing from Six to Eight 
Guineas for a suit. Dress suits from Nine 
Guineas. Overcoats from Six Guineas. 


* 


T. GOSS & COMPANY 


GOSS 


Tailoring 


15 Newgate Street, London, E.C.1 
Opposite Post Office Station Phone: City 7159 





trom the 
Middle 
West... 


“T first became acquainted with the 
delightful taste of ‘ Parsons Pleasure” 
while on a visit to the Bahama 
Islands. Since then I have been im- 
porting my requirements from Canada, 
not, knowing whether this brand of 
tobacco is available in the United 
States. If it is, will you not be 
.. kind enough to tell me where?” 






3 % 


about BARNEYS 


from the President of a 
Minneapolis Milling (o 


Parsons Pleasure is the mild form of Barneys; it 
possesses the smoothness, coolness and flavour which 
have made Barneys World-famed, but is modified to 
suit the gentler palate. Many men who previously 
considered pipe-enjoyment.to be quite beyond them 
have found it in Barneys Parsons Pleasure. 


How good Barneys Tobacco is, in its *three variations, 
can be judged from the letter above, from the U.S.A. 
Here is a smoker willing to go to the trouble of 
importing Barneys from Gt. Britain—via Canada 
(because he thought that was necessary)—thousands 
of miles by sea and rail—although he lives in the 
land which grows the leaf.’ He has been doing this 
over an extended period. 


Maybe you have found your ideal Tobacco ? If so, be 
thankful. But if you have séi// to encounter the 
Tobacco which brings real, abiding satisfaction, ‘ry 
Barneys. There are three strengths, all very good ; 
one of them may bring to you the supreme joy of 
happy pipe-smoking. 
BARNEYS EMPIRE 

“ The best Empire yet: ”’ In 1 o2, 
“LEADS” and 2 oz. and 4 oz. 
‘*EVERFRESH” Tins, roid. oz. 
READY-FILLsS : Cartons of 12, 10\d. 


be BARNEYS IDEAL 

Barneys (medium). Punchbowle 
(full), Parsons Pleasure (mild). 
In “ EveRFRESH ” Tins, 1'2d. oz. 
READY-FILLS : Cartons of 12,1, 2d. 


PARSONS PLEASURE 








* 221 


Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


G 
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Finance 
Aiding the Investor 


¥'xom the correspondence I receive from time to time 
from readers of Fhe Spectator I gather that a good many 
readers of these financial columns would consider it 
helpful if occasionally direct recommendations were made 
as to the purchase of certain shares or stocks. Some of 
these suggestions, I am inclined to think, come from those 
who are habitually looking out for opportunities for 
udding to.income or capital by acquiring shares likely 
to have a quick improvement in market prices. In other 
cases, however, there is no doubt that the desire is ex- 
pressed by small investors who really feel in need of 
guidance as to directions in which they may invest their 


savings, and this need has, no doubt, become the more 


pressing by reason of the effect of the inroads made upon 
income by high taxation, increased costs of living and, 
in many instances during recent years, by existing invest- 
ments having been converted into securities carrying 
lower rates of interest. 


DaNGEROusS “ Tips.”’ 


So far as the first group of these enquirers is concerned, 
I am afraid I do not see my way to meet their require- 
ments. Quite apart from disinclination to adopt the 
réle of prophet in professing to foresee the immediate 
course of price movements in particular securities, so 
many of those desiring this kind of advice are frequently 
tempted to purchase far more shares than they are able 
to take up with their own money, and by so doing court 
the fate which seems inevitably to overtake the weak 
operator. 


And while I may regret my inability to be the means of — 


aiding some reader to the acquirement of a fortune 


through recommendations of shares likely to rise, I should , 


grieve still more if, through an error in such recommen- 
dations or through the simple misfortune of being unable 
to foresee developments completely counteracting the 
influences expected to bring about a rise in particular 
shares, a reader were to suffer some grievous loss of capital. 
It is, of course, not infrequently possible to write freely of 
certain tendencies calculated to affect favourably or un- 
favourably certain groups of stocks in the mass, such, 
~for example, as the influences now favourably affecting 
prior charge stocks of some of the English Railways and 
to which I drew attention some time ago in these columns, 





PREPARING FOR THE 
WORK OF THE WORLD 


Parents should read or 
present to their children 
that successful book 


ON LEAVING 
SCHOOL 


WAKEFIELD 


1 > EDITION 


3/6 net of all booksellers 
HODDER & STOUGHTON 








Auge 









but it.is quite a different matter to foresee the pu. 
course of movements in one particular security hi 





Tue GENUINE INVEsTOR, 
Recognising, however, the position of the 


; : ; : ent 
investor—that is, one who is seeking for income me , 
than for mere capital appreciation—it may, pethay 


helpful if from time to time I were to deal with stocks 
shares of particular companies, simply setting out 4 
earnings over a period of years, giving, of course. the lat 
figures, with an indication of how far the income . 
capital of the holder of the Preference and Qi; 
shares, or the Debenture stock, appears to be secured 
the financial records of the undertaking. In giving sy) 
details, however, at certain intervals, it must not be g 
posed that the mention of a particular company in 9 
way indicates a recommendation to purchase, h 
particulars given will often be little more than could}, 
obtained from any up-to-date Stock Exchange Work gf 
reference, but because these are not always in the posses 
sion of the investor, such concise details may, pethapy 
be of some use and advantage. And while the ment 
of such concerns must not be regarded as any recomne, 
dation to purchase, I think I can also promise that rele, 


ence will only be made to what are generally recognised 4 


sound undertakings. 


Usually reference will be made to these securities in th 
adjacent column of smaller type, under the heading if 


Investment Notes. 


Artuur W, Koy, 


The Public’s Taste in Coins. 


Tue great public interest shown in the approachin— 


new coins of King Edward VIII, the designs of which ay 
said to have been approved by His Majesty, is indicatiye 
of the changing attitude of the English people towards tl: 
coinage. 

During recent years there has been a marked incre 
in the interest taken by the public generally in th 
designs of the coinage and this has been accompaniel 
by. a rise in their standard of judgement and taste. 


This change is in a large measure due to the efforts > 
of the Royal Mint itself which has encouraged a wide > 


interest in designs for coins and medals. For some yea 
an expert Advisory Committee has worked with th 
Mint and to this Committee all designs are submitted 


Young artists are urged to send in designs, and if thee fF 
show any degree of promise every assistance and ef 


couragement are forthcoming. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has announced thi, 


as usual, specimen-sets of the first issue of the nef 


Edwardian coins will be issued in due course, Te 


collectors, and others requiring them, sets contain > 
gold coins will be available at special prices. The Rolf 


Mint is already receiving enquiries for the new coins, 


These specimen coins will be carefully struck wif 
packed in cases. -Many will be kept permanently »f 
souvenirs. but, human nature being what it is, afteri> 
while it will be found that a number of these coins wih 
be taken from their cabinets to perform their humble® 


duties as current coins of the realm. 
THe Five SHILLING PIECE. 


Remarkable public interest was shown in the speci 
Twenty-five pattene 
crowns were struck in’ gold and, although the price 1 
£50, there were no fewer than -1,329 applicants {0h 
Two thousand five hundred pattern pieces Wey 


Jubilee crowns issued last year. 


these. 
struck in silver and sold for 7s, 6d. .The applicants ft 
these numbered thousands. Some of these coins wet 
soon on the market and prices reached fantastic heights 
In addition ordinary currency crowns of the Jubile 


design were issued and no fewer than 150,000 of thes: 


were struck within a month of the Jubilee. It see 
probable that a similar interest will be shown m th: 
new 1937 coinage. 

(Continued on page 290.) 
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and amounts of £25 to £8,000 may he invested. 


Trustees: 
MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO., LTO. 


Why not take this cutting to your Bank Manager? He 
can give you further particulars and will purchase sub-units 
for you. 


Any special information may be obtained from: 


FIRST PROVINCIAL 
FIXED TRUST LTD. 


21 SPRING GARDENS MANCHESTER, 2 § 


MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION OF FIXED AND 
FLEXIBLE TRUST MANAGERS 


Telephone A DEAnsgace 205+ 
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Finance 
(Continued from page 288.) 


The public, however, is very fickle in its taste for 
coins. A piece which is a favourite one day is despised 
the next. The crown has already been referred to, but 
it might be added that this very old, dignified and 
illustrious coin has had its ups and downs in public 
favour. For some reason it has never been really 
popular. This perhaps is due to its bulk, although 
it takes up no more room than two half-crowns. 

‘In 1851 the striking of crowns ceased and was not 
resumed until 1887. After King Edward VII came 
to the throne a five-shilling piece was struck in his 
Coronation Year of 1902, but the issue thereupon ceased. 
The accession of King George V saw the usual com- 
memorative sets. but the 5s. was not included. Many 
thought that the crown was no longer a member of 
our monetary family, but in 1928, when the new designs 
of our silver coins were introduced, the crown reappeared, 
Its revival was generally welcomed. ; 

Tue ADVENT OF THE FLorIN. 

Other -coins similarly fall from favour from time 
to time. The half-crown for instance. In 1849 the florin 
had been introduced as a concession to those who 
advocated a decimal coinage. Indeed, the earlier issues 
bore the announcement “‘ One tenth of a pound.” There 
is, of course, no great difference in value between a 
florin and a half-crown. The question was raised ‘“ Do 
we need both?’ Many thought not, and the striking 
of half-crowns was discontinued from 1851 until 1874. 

Today the two coins enjoy about equal popularity. 
It may or may not have been a coincidence, but the 
introduction on to our racecourses of the Totalisator 
with its minimum stake of 2s. saw an output of 21,000,000 
florins in one year, compared with less than 5,000,000 
the previous year. 














AS A PERMANENT INVESTMENT 

the shares of British Banks and 

Insurance Companies offer safety of 
| capital and certainty of income with 
| excellent prospects of appreciation. 
| Hitherto, investment in this field has been 
restricted by the high cost of the shares 
and the liability generally attaching to 
them in respect of uncalled capital. 
Through the Trust of Bank & Insurance 
Shares the investor can now acquire an 
‘interest, free from any personal liability, 
in shares selected from 52 leading 
British Banks and Insurance Companies. 


a TR ST i 
BANK & INSURANCE 
| SHARES 


Bank-Insurance Units may be bought and sold 

at any time through any Stockbroker or Bank. 

‘The estimated yield at current prices and based 

on cash dividends is from 3} per cent. to 4 per cent. 
Price of Units, 10th August, 21s. 6d. 





TRUSTEES: MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO.LTD. 
MANAGERS: TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LIMITED, 
30 CORNHILL + LONDON * E.C.3. MANSION HOUSE 5467. 


For full particulars apply to Man. Director for Trust of Bank and 
Insurance Shares Handbook, 


























The introduction of the florin in 1849 might th, 
be termed a successful experiment. The same he 
cannot be said of the double florin, or four-shilliny © 
which was added as a novelty to the unfortunate } 
coinage of 1887. It was an awkward coin, almost jd Ubi 
with the five-shilling piece. It entirely failed ge 
popular approval and its issue ceased after a a. 
years. TY fe 
The public has a curious affection for ] 
although it always affects to despise them. 
The threepenny-bit, for instance, would seem to havef 
friends. With the clergyman who finds it in the otertn 
plate and with the *bus conductor to whom it js tender 
as a fare, it is equally unpopular. Yet during the i 
15 years 65,000,000 threepenny-bits have been inte 
and, judging by recent official returns, the demand { 
them is increasing. : 
Farthings are also curious coins. They are ye 
withdrawn from circulation, but an extra 5,0001y 
are minted every year. R. J. Marny 
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ittle Coin 


Investment Notes 


YIELDS ON PREFERENCE AND ORDINARY Snares, 
To those unaccustomed to the vagaries of market Movement, 
it may seem strange that the Ordinary shares of a com 
—usually an Industrial company—should often stand gt, 
price giving a lower yield than that which is obtainable on ty 
Preference shares ; in other words, on the shares which hay 
a prior claim over the Ordinary to a share in the Profits, 
In the case, for example, of Lyons Ordinary shares, the yiegj 
at the present price is well below that which is obtainable q 
the 8 per cent. Preference shares, and again in the cay ¢ 
Aerated Bread shares the Ordinary at the present price pyy 
barely 4 per cent., while the 6} per cent. Preference shan 
give a yield of nearer to £4 6s. per cent., and many oth 
instances might be quoted. The explanation, of cotine, j 
to be found in the fact that the yield on the Ordinary shar 
is calculated on the last dividend declared, but the high price 
usually reflects anticipations of a still higher dividend ) 
the near future. In other words, market operators are alway 
anticipating future results, such anticipations being reflects 
in the market price of the day. In the case of the Preferen: 
shares, however (except when they are participating), th 
dividend is fixed and, therefore, the shares do not offer th 
same attraction to the mere speculative operator. 
* * * * 
Watnry ComBe RED AND Co. 

The Directors of Watney Combe Reid and Co. have recent; 
declared a final dividend and bonus on the Deferred shar, 
making a total return on that stock for the year of 18 
cent. That the public has come, however, to look for thee 
high dividends on the stocks of the best brewery compatis 
may be gathered from the fact that the shares stand at a pre 
giving the investor who purchases today a yield of only abot 
4} per cent. At the same time, the amount actually eand 
by the Company, after allowing for the Preference wi 


Preferred dividends, has during the past ten years never bay 


under 22 per cent. and has been as high as over 40 per cetl: 
the earned profits last year were about 32 per cent. Mor 
over, the latest balance-sheet of the Company shows Britt 
Government securities at nearly £2,000,000 and Genel 


Reserve at £1,000,000. The high standing of the Compa — 


indeed, is shown by the fact that the 34 per cent. First Pe 
petual Debenture Stock is over par, yielding to the invests 
just a little under 3} per cent. Of this stock there’ 
£6,000,000 outstanding, calling for a debt service of £210,00, 
to meet which the trading profit for the past ten years hasnt 


been less at any time than £1,680,000, while last year th 


amount was £1,998,000. 


At the same time, it may be well to remember that th 
Directors are conservative in the matter of dividend distrie— 
tions, and on the basis of the dividend of three years ago, i 
example, the yield at the present price would only be abo 
3 per cent. On the other hand, in 1930 the dividend a 


bonus together was as good as 21.per cent. and the pres 


high price of the deferred shares is possibly due to hopes | 


still larger profits. 


Financial Notes 


RIsE In Rats. : 
Not for the first time the month of August looks | 
belying its reputation for stagnation of business during 4 
height of the holiday season. 
(Continued on page 292.) 
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THE WORD GOES FORTH 


| The Bible Society's circulation for last year was 
1,686,131 volumes of Scripture (Bibles, New 
Testaments and Portions), but this number is 

too colossal to be appreciated. 


When, however, we reckon that this means a | 
“Greulation of 32,000 copies a day we come to | 
, manageable figure, and when we further note | 
that this works out at 1,334 books an hour or | 
22 per minute our imagination is stirred and | 


quickened. 


To put the matter in its simplest form, on an 
average one copy of Holy Writ was issued by 
the Bible Society every three seconds day and | 
night throughout the whole of the past year. 


Will you help to keep the stream of Divine | 
Truth flowing > | 


Gifts may be sent to the Secretaries, 


‘BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
143, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 





This is no estimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1935 on death 
at age 76. 


Assurance effected in 1881. 
Original sum, £400. 

Sum paid at death, £1,235. 
Total premiums received, £481. 
(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Paid up Capital ... £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ee sas <a ala nee £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 











When the Doctor says 


to very poor parents in East London’s over- 
crowded homes, “ Your child needs, and must 
have, a fortnight at a Convalescent Home if it is 
’ to get better,” 
Your the advice is 

good, but impos- 
sible to carry out 
unaided. The 
parents are quite 
unable to meet 
the expense. 


Please assist us 
as .we come to 
the rescue. 800 
invalid children 
will be given 
such a holiday by us this Summer, funds permit- 
ting, at a cost of 30/- for each boy or girl. 


ull IEA 


SICKNESS AND ANXIETY. 








Gifts most gratefully acknowledged by the 
Rev. Percy Ineson, Superintendent, 


asl End 


CENTRAL HALL, 3 BROMLEY ST., 
COMMERCIAL RD., STEPNEY, E. 1. 


“The East End Star,” the monthly magazine 





: or 4 . ke ALF, SARAH and 
of the Mission, sent free on application. Full the LITTLE ’UN 
% fascinating articles and pictures of East will be grateful 

End Life, for your response. 





eee EE 











Will you help to transfer him from desolation to a good 
home, where he will be well fed, clothed and educated, 


and trained to be a useful citizen ? 


During the last 93 years, 33,500 poor boys 
and girls have passed through the Society's 
Homes and Training Ship. 


H.M. THE KING, 
when Prince of 
Wales, as President 
of the Society, said: 
“© I do commend this ' 
Institution to the 
public for their con- 
tinued assistance, and 
I would remind them 
that it is supported 
by voluntary contri- 


butions.” 





How he leaves us 


How he comes tous 


PLEASE SEND A DONATION 
TO HELP THIS GREAT WORK 


Patron: H.M. THE KIN€ 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVE., LONDON, W.C.2 
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Financial Notes “The Spectator” Crossword No,»,.— ~ 
(Continued from page 290.) ‘ : By ZENO ’ 0} 
even the activity of markets is the more remarkable in view , [A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first on. 
ee ; i olution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. Eny Corre 
of the unfavourable external influences in the shape of  g marked “ Crossuvrd Puzzle,” and should be rereipg ne oli 
European politics. Possibly, however, that very fact has first post on Tuesday. No envelopes wilt be onal mot later tim, 
tended to concentrate not only domestic but foreign attention “Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing ae NOON 
upon British home securities, and certainly the outstanding — of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes The Nan 
feature of the month has been the firmness of Home Railways solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise tho" 
and Home Industrial shares, though British Funds and charged on delivery.] ym 
kindred stocks have also been a firm market. Home f, 13 3 ri 5 r) 7 
Railways have of course received a direct impetus from | . 8 lt ace 
the recent rating decision and the hope that the wages 
question has been settled for at least another twelve months. |! | IL | 12° {13 
Moreover, the traffic returns continue to be excellent and | | — 
promise still further expansion if trade activity continues. [)4 15 — | 1 
The most noteworthy exception to the general firmness of 8 | 
markets during the week has been the heavy fall in Spanish Find 
bonds and the weakness of French securities. The former 17 | ig | 19 | awe" 
of course have been affected by the Revolution, while French : | | 
bonds have been sold on apprehensions with regard to the . f20 21 —— a 
general financial outlook in France. | | B’ 
% * * * | on 
Home CORPORATION STOCKS. | pe 
It was only a few weeks ago that I had to report in these 25. 126 = contr 
columns a distinct falling off in the demand for new issues , . ay | 
of Home Corporation stocks. There had been for some time 
a steady stream of such issues in 8 per cents. at the price of [28 | | 29 30 31 
99, and the supply had proved to be greater than the demand, aie 
with the result that the response from the investor slackened 5 33 
materially. Accordingly, there was a cessation of these loan | | | | | 
flotations for some weeks, and, when they were resumed, it 
became evident that the demand had once more revived. Of ACROSS 2, rev. What to. put is 
this revival striking evidence was afforded by the recent issue a in ah ine ere the i 
of Plymouth Corporation stock of £750,000 in 8 per Cents. at 1. me — a &% Ho collshaat ul Pra 
99, when the total applications amounted to about £30,000,000. caus yam. {ero (leita ” _ 
It may be well to point out, however, that these huge applica- 8. rev. Makes 2,240 Ibs. weigh 4. A diving duck. (0) 
tions are usually due in large measure to subscriptions by mere ve 5. A Shelley title that bec ic 
premium hunters. These premium hunters—or “stags” as jo A good thing to put by for a with an expression ie 
they are sometimes called—had practically disappeared when rainy day. grief. ee 
there was a falling off in the investment demand some weeks | 12. Division in a chequer 6. I would amount to nothin 
ago, but when it became apparent that the demand had been pattern. in this. i 
resumed there was a very quick resurrection of the “ stags.” 14. This eating instrument has 7. Mimicry that’s never put « as 
* * * * been _immortalised — by 8. Tiny reel (anag.). R 
Brewery Prorirs. 16. Pigg ee ee = i es : = 
Although a slight fall in the stock of Arthur Guinness, consideration. : 12. P a ae — to! i 
Son and Co. apparently reflected some disappointment | 17. Makes an ave polite. sob vs ne wane om 
in the market that the dividend for the past year, namely a 18. ‘‘ Whatever... . could in- 29. Missedlous a it ‘ = 
final dividend and bonus of 12 per cent. and 5 per cent. quire for, es tele hold 5 con ( 
respectively, making 29 per cent. in all for the year, showed For every why he had a Lake! it 
no advance on the previous year, the results nevertheless wherefore.’ — Butler. 15. rev. The taste of a drop ii 
must be regarded as very good. A further £200,000 has 29. The kind of sauce which blood ? 


been placed to the Reserve and about £37,000 allowed for 
Depreciation, while the Carry Forward has been increased 
by £60,000. It should be remembered, too, that at the last 
meeting the chairman referred to the construction of the 
new brewery at Park Royal and the call made by the new 


99) 






called forth the indigna- 19. *. 
tion of Serjeant Buzfuz. 

A rope is used in this And see through all thing 

dramatic performance. with his half-shut eyes 

. Goods on the sea-bed. 23. ‘My heart... 8, andi 


- » Which makes th & 
politician wise, 






— | see | 








drowsy numbness pains’ 


24. Tried to show. 
26. rev. This vast quantity cu 




























undertaking on the company’s reserves. 


25. Suppresses—slang 
* * * * = se e : 
27. rev. First name of an Ara- 29 oe out ofa aee be 
A TELEVISION COMPANY. bian Nights’ hero. 30. sini ser 
: é a poles bhi Ne etbactaet 0. Brings the above fr 
Particulars have been published recently of an issue of 28. Every time that. Pron et ape. 
fresh capital by Scophony Ltd. There has been no invita- 31. rev. “ To scatter plenty o’er L 
tion to the public to subscribe for the shares, the notices Pech cusp | pr ge SOLUTION TO 
hic ave ;: are ; y seg ivi And read their history 
which have appeared being for pean purposes of giv ing peep la CROSSWORD NO. 20 
information with regard to the company. The concern was * a : 
cap sted te Anell of tank ounkt hae tl f as walk te 32. Let none admire A 
incorporated in April of last year for the purpose of acquiring That riches grow in hell; Ps 
the assets of a private company of the same name which that soil may best a 
was incorporated in 1930 to develop the Scophony system . the precious bane.” 
of television. It is maintained that the company is in a 33. rev. You will find this has 
favourable position by reason of its basic inventions, rendering } of 13. 
possible the direct projection of high-definition television DOWN 
pictures suitable both for home and cinema entertainment. alls : 8 
ay es he 3 . 1. A dwelling you well may 
The capital of the company is £300,000 in Ordinary shares how akmak t | P 


of 5s. each, of which 560,000 shares have been issued, the 
last issue being one of 140,000 Ordinary shares at a premium 
of 2s. 6d. per share. The Chairman of the company is Sir 
Maurice Bonham-Carter. A. W, K. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“THE Spectator,” Avucust 13TH, 1836. 

On Sunday last, Mr. Thomas Riddell, of Felton Park, High 
Sheriff of Northumberland, attended public worship at the Catholic 
chapel in Carlisle. It is a singular circumstance, that there were 
also present Messrs. T. Dunn, the Sheriff of Newcastle, and Jasper 
Gibson, Under-Sheriff of Northumberland. This is, prebably, the 
first time since the Reformation that three Sheriffs have met in 
a Catholic place of worship. 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Crossword No. 202 is the Rev. J. S. Phillips 
Highbrook Vicarage, Ardingly, Sussex. 
THE DALMATIAN 3 


@ YUGOSLAVI RIVIERA 
Escorted by Mr. J. G. Sanders, Departures 

16 days Aug. 22, Sept. 12.. 25 Gas 
PIONEER TOUR. DALMATIA—ALBANIA— Gn 

23 days GREECE, Escorted by Mr. A. Hermelin. 45 

: Leaving Sept. 12. ° 

Also 16 days economy tour—LAKE BLED—12 gns. . Departures every Saturdy, 

; Write for full particulafs of tours and travel to this delightful country. 
















Obtainable only from the official 
YUGOSLAV TRAVEL gy 25 Cockspur St., 5.W.1. 
S 094, 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 
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LL _— $$$ 
PERSONAL D* WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY, 








LOTHING, BOOTS and SOCKS of all sizes, particn- 
larly men’s, argently needed by the poor among 
whom we work in Stepney, Mile End and Bethnal Green. 
Kindly mail or rail to the REV. PERCY INESON, East End 
Mission, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, E. 1. 








BEAUTY, CULTURE, REVERENCE. 





Cemeteries are wasteful, sordid and unsightly. Cre- 
mation preserves the land and its beauty. Membership 
of the Cremation Society provides for free cremation at 
death for £5 5s., or six annual payments of £1 Is, Also 
contributory plan of 3d. per week over limited period. 

Write now for FREE prospectus §.C.A., 
CREMATION SOCIETY, 
23 Nottingham Place, W. 1. 





Good counsel advocates TOM LONG 
Good judge gives benediction, 

To smokers wanting evidence 

A trial will bring conviction, 





NFERIORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for Free Book 
“Tecan... and J will.”—BRITISH INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTD., 1( BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 





RANGE SKIN FOOD, purest blending (Vitamin A 

and B) nourishes the tissues and banishes wrinkles, 

price 2s, 9d.—Write, (S) NATURAL Beatty PRopucts, 
74 New Bond Street, W. 1. 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





EDUCED income and Dividends. The Alexandra 
Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, established 

in Bloomsbury in 1867, appeals for £1,000 annually to 
replace losses. —Any help to SECRETARY. London Offices, 
107 Southampton Row, W.C.1, gratefully acknowledged. 











4 
Luxurious travel by 
e ie 
City & Hall'Lines 
The comfort of medern 
steamers, specially  de- 
signed and equipped to 
meet Eastern conditions, 
can be yours if you book 


your passage by this old- 
established Service to the 


i East. 
‘ _domaavexanacit £40 
COLOMBO £4I*MADRASE43 
Pe catcutta £45 
ELLERMAN’S 


CITY¢ HALL LINES 


k Write for 104-6 Leadenhali Street, 
details of London, E.C.3. Avenue 9540 
En mo Tower Building, Liverpool. 

75 Bothwell St., Glasgow. 


ties, 
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COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 

AR EXAMINATIONS.—An increasing List of 

Successes. Six succ out of seven entries, 


, Sussex House, 1 Holland 


September, 1935.—DAVIES’s 
Telephone: Park 4414/5, 


Park, W. 11, 











ticle OF LIVERPOOL. 


SESSION 1936-1937. 


Prospectuses and full particulars of the following may 
be obtained on application to the Registrar :— j 

ae CALENDAR (price 2s. 6d., post 

FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 
LAW, AND ENGINEERING. 

LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 

DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN. 

INSTITUTE OF ARCHAEOLOGY. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 

LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 
AND ADMINISTRATION (including Economics, Com- 
merce, Cieography, Social Science, and Public Ad- 
ministration), 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION BOARD. 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 

LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE. 

SCHOOL OF VETERINARY SCIENCE. 

SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY. 

DOCTORATE IN PHILOSOPHY. 





a ELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDENT- 
ree XHIBITIONS, SPECIAL GRANTS AND 


HALLS OF RESIDENCE. 


OME CIVIL, LCS... CONSULAR, FOREIGN 
H OFFICE. 


The reduction in the number of subjects required 
in the examination for certain of the above Services 
permits a slight reduction in the cost of tuition. Frank 
advice about the chances of prospective candidates 
is given at a personal interview without fee or obligation. 

DAVIES’S Sussex House, 1 Holland Park, W. 11. 

Park 4414/5. 
Over 300 successes since 1927. 








HE QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
67 Queen’s Gate, London, 8.W. 7, 
provides an efficient training in delightful surroundings. 
ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT. 
Seven months’ intensive Course, £55. 
Prospectus on application. Western 6939 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


NORTH WALES. 


Recognised Endowed School for Girls. 
Moderate inclusive fee for board, tuition and books. 


HEAD-MISTRESS : 
Miss E. C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 





[Psw ICH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
G.P.D.S.T. 
Thorough General Education. Preparation for School 
and Higher Certificate Examinations, University En- 
trance and Scholarship work. Good Playing Fields, 
Separate Junior House, Domestic Science and Froebel 
training departments. Two boarding houses. Complete 
charge of children whose parents are abroad. Fees 
£90 per annum. A limited number of Scholarships for 
Boarders are available—Apply for particulars and 
prospectus to the HEADMISTRESS. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





| eo COACHING UNDER SOUND 
‘44 CONDITIONS.—Expert individual coaching for 
School Certificate, University, Service and professional 
entrance exams., with care of character, health and 
careers. No abnormal boys. Ten years’ successes. 
Apply, M. CHANING-PEARCcE, M.A., South Leigh, Oxon. 





\NLY BOOK AUTHORISED BY HMA. 
PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
YEAR BOOK. 


Official Book of Headmasters’ Conference and Associa- 
tion of Preparatory Schools. Consult at Libraries, Clubs, 
«ec. Sehools, Careers, Professions, &e. 10s. 6d. net.— 
YEAR book PREss, 31 Museum Street, W.C. 1. 





ANR-Y¥-BsRY¥ 
Near Llandudno Junction, 


ESTABLISHED 1893, 

Lately removed to Large Country Estate, combining 
Sea and Mountain Air of uniquely invigorating qualities, 
INCORPORATING MODERN METHODS OF 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR EACH PUPIL, 
Only a limited number admitted. 

Natural History, Music, Economics, in addition to 
usual Curriculum, 

Junion School 7-10, Middle School 10-14, Upper 
School 14-17. 

Head-Master: J. ANTONY THOMPSON, M.A. Cantab. 

For Prospectus apply SECRETARY. Telephone 81191, 








FOREIGN SCHOOLS 





LPINE COLLEG E.—ARVEYES-VILLARS, VauUD, 
t SWITZERLAND. 4,100 feet up on a south slope of 
the Alps. An English school for boys from 12 to 19, 
offering individual education and care. Preparation 
for all English examinations and for Universities and 
Army. Modern Languages. Health. Character. 
Winter and other sports. Scouting.—Particulars from 
Headmaster, J. M. S. BARNARD, M.A. (Cantab). Fox 
Oak, Walton-on-Thames, Surrey. 








HOLIDAYS 








AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 

individual lines for girls from 10 19. Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 

prepared for usual examinations and for the University 

entrance or may specialise in Languages. Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-130 p.a. 


5 eb tor new de luxe book of beautiful country 
mansion. 1,000 acres park; sight of sea; residential 
from 44 guineas per week. Also newest special treatments 
for rheumatic and allied disabilities.—Address: TAB 
RHEUMA SPA OF WALES, Kinmel Hall (Rheuma Spa, Ltd.), 
Abergele, North Wales. ‘Phone: Abergele 156. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 leticrs). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 


line charged as a line. 
6 insertions ; 5% for 18; 


% for 26; 


pee sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24°, for 
and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR “Office, 
99 Gower Street, Feat Ma W. Cas with remitlance to ensure insertion, not later ihan Tuesday of each week. 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 





I ITERARY Typewtz., Trans., &c., promptly executed. 
AMSS. 1s. per 1,000 words, Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000.— 
Miss N. MCFARLANE (C), The Study, 96 Marine Parade, 
Leigh-on-Sea. 





i AKE MONEY writing tiny sentiments.—Highest 
paid literary work, 56 English and American firms 
buying.—E. E. SERVICE, 1 (5) Glenside, Piymouth. 





_ FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W.8. 








CINEMAS 





CAS DIR‘ NY «6 T HN BL A, 
Oxtord. Street. Ger. 2981. 


“THE GHOST GOES WEST” (A) 





RENE CLair’s 


and 
ELISABETH BERGNER in ““ ESCAPE ME NEVER” (A). 








FOR THE TABLE, &e. 





N ACKIE’S PETTICOAT TAIL 
SHORTBREA Dor those who like it thin. 
Sugared segments, in tins. . 3s. by inland post 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 


108 Princes Street, Edinburgh 2. 





TINE ST PERSHORE EGG PLUMS, 12 Ibs. 3s. 64d., 

24 Ibs. 6s. 6d., 48 Ibs, 12s,°6d. Carriage paid. 
Empties free. Send for List.—J. E. STANTON, Swan 
Terrace, Evesham. 


24 1b. 12s., 40 Ib. 18s. 6d. Pe rshore Egg Plums, 
121b. 8s. 6d., 241b. 6s. 6d., 401b. 93. 
Roscoz, Steeple Morden, Royston, Herts. 


6d.—FRANK 


Merny INGAGES.—For preserving, &e., 12 Ib. 6s. 6d., 
a 








MISCELLANEOUS 





ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free on 
request.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 

to sell or professional services to offer are inv ited to 

bring their announcements to the notice of the.many 

thousands of readers of 7'he Spectator. Prepaid C lassified 

advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion, 

and should re: ¥ h The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 

London, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 

week. Mada J :—2}% for 6 insertions, 5% for 13, 
74% for 26 and 10% for 52. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 





—$—$—___ 
EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIG 

PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 

COPIES.—T. J. Gaston, 76 Strand, W.C.2. (Tem. 3048), 








——— 
———— 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





ai, 

ELGRAVE CLUB, LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, 8.W,1) 
—Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 803, 
weekly : with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.—YV ‘et, 3347, 





a 

ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & ¢. water, 

Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. RAG 
llid. Guide from R. Lusi, Manager. 





et 
DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
-dCrescent. Tgms.: ‘‘Melcrest,” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295, 





ALE OF TAILORED MACCLESFIELD SILK 
i DRESSES.—Models to measure during sale from 
2is.; with short sleeves from 23s. 6d. Specimen dress 
sent on approval. 

Write for catalogue and patterns.—LEopIAN, S.P.6, 
54 Cookridge Street, Leeds. 











HOUSES AND PROPERTIES FOR SALE 
OR TO LET 





KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 


For properties of every description apply to 
Messrs. F. D. 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD 
AND CO., 
SEVENOAKS, OXTED & REIGATE 


(Tels. : 1147/8) (Tel. : 240) (Tel... 938) 











ANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL, BATH.—600ft. above 
4sea level, south aspect, delightful grounds. Newly dee, 
Good English cooking. Hotel omnibus free. From 4 gng, 





ee a aoe Britain’s Greatest 

Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 138. per 
day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English County, 





Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LTD. 
Pp. R. If. A., Lep., 
STREET. W.. . 


ST. GEORGE’S HOUSE, 193 Recent 





URREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
, quarters, situated in the loveliest part of Surrey.— 
Apply for List ‘S,” stating requirements, to ‘* SURREY 
‘rrust,” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford, 





\ JARWICK CLUB, LTD. (21 St. George’s 8q., 8.W.1). 
—Room and breakfast 5s. night or 30s. w'kly ; with 
dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 2 gns. w’kly.—Vic. 7289 














BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AND SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 

KESWICK.—KESWICK. 

KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).-LOCH RANNOCE. 

LEAMINGTON SPA.-—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 

LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 

LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE. 





BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS, 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMs. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
CROMER.—GRAND HOTEL. 
DROITWICH SPA.—The WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 

EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE. 





NOTICE TO OUR READERS. 


To ensure being cble to obtain a copy of 
THE SPECTATOR while on holiday, we 
respectfully suggest to our readers that they 
should place an order with a newsagent in the 
town in which they are staying, or instruct 
us to send a copy each week to their tempor- 
ary address. Communications on this subject 
should be sent to: 


THE SALES. MANAGER, 
99 GOWER STREET, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 

















FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primrose VALLEY. 
FORTINGALL (Perths).—FORTINGALL 
FOWEY.—ST. CATHERINE’S. 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants)—FOX & PELICAN 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
HASLEMERE.—WHITWELL HATCH. 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY. 


—QUEEN’S. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


LINKS. 





LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W.1 
—CROFTON, Queen’s Gate, 8.W.7 
—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 


—THACKERAY, Gt, Russell St., W.C. 1. 


—UNITED SERVICES, 98-102 Cromwell 
Rd., 8.W. 7. 
MALVERN.—ROYAL FOLEY. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 









MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
—STATION HOTEL. 
OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE, 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY & LINES. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
RYE (Sussex)—OLD HOPE ANCHOR 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHL. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS, 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK.., Weston 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., 
—PRINCE OF 
SOUTHSEA.—PENDRAGON. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). BEN WYVIS. 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common.—BEAR INN. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton)—HUNTLY. 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT. 
TORQUAY. —— COURT PRIVATE. 


TROSLIN’ HALL. 
TWYFORD (Berks).—GROVE HALL. 
WALTHAM CROSS (Herts).-THEOBALD’S 


HYDRO Hore. 
WALES HOTEL 


PARK 
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